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It is an interestmg and an important discovery in 
the realm of historical hymnology, which Mr. Duffield 
brings out for our readers, in his article on The 
Authorship of the “ Veni, Creator.” 





All Sunday-school workers have an interest in the 
deliberations and action of our International Sunday- 
school conventions. Our readers will therefore be 
glad to note the Preliminary Call for the next con- 
vention in the series, as announced on another page. 
The central topic decided upon is one of the highest 
practical value to our country. 


Added light on the characteristics of the Bereans, 
as in contrast with the Thessalonians, is given by 
two articles in our columns this week. Dr. James 
Strong pictures the two peoples as they were, and 
Miss Leyburn shows the Bereans as they are, with 
the same marks of nobleness in superiority over the 
Thessalonians to-day as in the days of Paul. 

The loftier and purer a man’s life is, the more likely 
are his minor faults to be brought into unpleasant 
prominence. No one would think of remarking the 
fact that the leopard has spots, but let a single spot 
become visible to the naked eye on the disk. of the 
sun, and the whole world would be talking about it. 
Carping criticism is often really the critic’s testi- 
mony to general integrity; and the more a man’s 
enemies harp on a single slight defect of his, the 








clearer and stronger is their testimony to the general 
excellence of his character. There is a grain of com- 
fort in this for those who are annoyed by these gnat- 
like attacks ; for, however unpleasant these are, they 
are the world’s testimony, signed and sealed, to the 
fact that the eye of malice can find no greater defects. 


A great part of practical wisdom consists in the 
simple art of letting perplexing questions remain 
open ; and, conversely, one of the greatest, as well as 
one of the commonest, mistakes which men make, is 
to imagine that all questions must be settled before 
one can go calmly on in the quiet business of duty- 
doing. When the world begins to commend the wis- 
dom of the farmer who refuses to plant his potatoes 
until he has settled the vexed question of the number 
of the elements, it may be time to begin debating 
whether Christian duties have no binding claim upon 
men, until the open questions of biblical criticism or 
of religious philosophy find a universally accepted 
solution. Meanwhile, the greatest wisdom which the 
average Christian can show in the circumstances is 
to go bravely about his daily work, and let the a 
questions remain open. 


If there is a discouraging side to the truth that one 
cannot read all the books which have been written in 
illustration of the Bible, there is an encouraging 
aspect also in the fact that one does not need to read 
them all before he can be wise unto salvation. It 
was a maxim with some of the rabbinical writers, that 
a man should divide his life into three parts, one to 
be given to the study of the Law, one to the Mishna, 
and the third to the Gemara; thus allowing one part 
of his life to the Bible, and two to the talmudical 
comments. There is no such command as this in the 
Christian’s rule of study; you will search the New 
Testament in vain for an injunction to read all the 
works of all the commentators. And when one con- 
templates the tons of learned conjecture and forgotten 
polemics which gather dust in their silent resting- 
places, one feels that this refusal on the part of evan- 
gelist and apostle to lay upon us a burden which 
neither we nor our fathers would have been able to 
bear, is another evidence of the inspiration of the 
Book which is a light to the path. The weakest 
child who reads his New Testament intelligently may 
know more of the will of God than many a busy 
scholar who is ever learning, but who never comes to 
the knowledge of the truth. And many a learned 
investigator has been glad to lay aside at last all 
other knowledge, and to say with Ewald, as he turns 
again to the simple faith of his youth, “ In this little 
book of the New Testament is contained all the 
wisdom of the world.” 


There are Sunday-schools which are always draw- 
ing in new scholars, without increasing the number of 
their scholars; just as there are preachers who are 
always drawing in new hearers, without increasing 
the size of their congregations ; or, again, as there are 
newspapers which are always getting new subscribers 
without increasing their subscription list. It is one 
thing to have; it is another thing to hold. Having 
is essential to holding. So, again, is holding 
essential to having. In the long run, holding has 
quite as much to do with making a good Sunday- 
school as hsving. A Massachusetts superintendent, 





writing about his methods of work, gives this as one 
of his principles of Sunday-school conduct : “ Keep in 
the Sunday-school all who are there to-day, and the 
school will increase.” There is a great truth in that 
statement of the case. Looking after the scholars who 
belong to the Sunday-school is one of the most impor- 
tant features of Sunday-school effort. Unless this is 
attended to, the scholars will suffer ; so also with the 
school. Yet scholars are coming into our Sunday- 
schools by the thousand, to be neglected, and to drift 
out again unnoticed and uncared for. Can you show 
a good account of all the scholars who have been 
brought into your Sunday-school during the past 
year? If any of them have left your school, do you 
know just when and why? Are you now following 
up the absent scholars, week by week, in order to 
their bringing back again? If you are, you are doing 
well, so far. If you are not, you are neglecting an all- 
important duty. 





RECKONING FROM THE STANDARD 
OF SELF. 


One of the persistent difficulties which the antiqua- 
rian student meets with in bis researches into bygone 
history, is the absence of a widely accepted standard 
of chronology. He may find, for instance, that a 
certain event occurred in the fifth year of a particular 
king’s reign, but the wider reckoning of time by 
which he could tell the place of that king’s reign in 
universal history, is lacking. As a consequence, he 
may not be able to decide what relation that reign 
bears to the general history of the country over which 
the king ruled,—whether it ran parallel to some other 
reign, or overlapped it, or was altogether distinct from 
it. Still less can he tell the king’s chronological rela- 
tion to other kings ruling in other countries, and 
counting their years by methods equally arbitrary 
and perplexing. 

The mistake which those old kings made was that 
of beginning their reckoning from the point of self. 
Grasping the less, they lost the greater. From the 
tangled confusion of these earlier chronologies we can 
only pick, here and there, a visible clew, and from 
these we construct with more or less of guesswork a 
science of history. But no figure in all that history 
comes into proper place, or is seen in its true meaning, 
until we thrust back out of sight these personal chro- 
nologies, with their perplexing parallelisms and their 
unexpected gaps, and bring the whole into relation to 
one all-embracing rule of reckoning. Then he who 
before was an isolated figure, with a little group of 
satellites, becomes a living and moving actor in the 
great whole of human life. He is seen to be part of 
a larger life than we had suspected ; and he wins new 
dignity from the vast onward sweep in which he is 
seen to have moved. Made subordinate to a standard 
which is far greater than himself, he catches greatness 
from his surroundings. Where he seemed to lose 
himself, he has, in a higher sense, found himself, or, 
himself has been found. 

It is thus that true perspective is gained in history ; 
it is in this wise, also, that every man must find, if he 
finds at all, his own true place in life. He who tries 
to solve the problem of his own life by reckoning 
from himself alone will never reach the solution, for 
he leaves out of the count factors vastly more impor- 
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tant than himself. The fountain will never rise higher 
than its head-waters ; nor will he who finds his highest 
in himself rise above himself; and it is only in some- 
thing outside of and beyond self that salvation is 
possible. When a man deliberately chooses to keep 
his reckoning through life from himself alone, he cuts 
himself away, by that determination, from that greater 
whole in which his life was to have had a definite mean- 
ing, and a value of its own; and he becomes—so far as 
that purpose is concerned—a cipher, or worse than a 
cipher, another addition to the unemployed matter of 
the universe, which, because unemployed, js rubbish, in 
the true meaning of that term. 


It is at once a sign of our civilization and a proph- 
ecy of the world’s future, that in our business and social 
affairs we count our years from the year of Christ. 
It seems to mean little, when we date our newspapers 
and our letters from the year of our Lord; but, in 
reality, the sign is full of meaning. No man to- 
day thinks of setting up a chronology for himself; 
and so far he is compelled to acknowledge a higher 
standard than his own, and to date his own deeds in 
conformity with that standard. The Christian chro- 
nology is the marching music to which the world’s real 
progress is keeping step. There is no Christian nation, 
however strong, which can fling aside that chronology, 
and count from its own standard only. France tried 
it, and failed. And in this general acceptance of the 
year of our Lord as the point from which to count 
our time, we have a type of what is to be, when not 
only in this, but in everything else, the nations of 
this world will recognize the littleness of the self- 
standard, and will reckon everything from the stand- 
ard of Christ. The Bible teaches that at last all 
things will be summed up in Christ—both the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth—and to 
that testing of all things by the standard of Christ, 
we point, consciously or unconsciously, when we date 
our writings from the year of Christ. 


Nothing is intelligible save in its relations to other 
things, save, also, in its relations to its true centre. 
The wandering star, to which is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness forever, has no such meaning to us 
as the planet which moves in its predestined sphere, 
a part of a larger harmony. The one is a gleam, a 
vain wonder, blackness; the other wins importance 
and significance from its relations to the central sun 
and to its brother planets. The citizen is more than 
the man; or, rather, the man who holds no relations 
to the state is less than a man. It is only as one rises 
into the life of something greater than himself—an 
institution, a nation, or a church,—that his own life 
becomes capable of reaching its highest possibilities. 
Isolation implies weakness and ignorance ; subordina- 
tion and organization mean strength and clearness. 
Absolute independence is absolute savagery ; and the 
citizen of the meanest state stands on a higher level as 
a man from his connection with that state than the 
wandering barbarian who is free to come and to go 
as he chooses, and who recognizes no law save his own 
whimsical will. 

No man’s life has any meaning except with relation 
to the plans of God. There is a great standard of 
life and conduct, and-a great commonwealth of truth 
and justice, which take their beginning from God ; 
and it is only as we come into relationship with that 
standard, and that commonwealth, that we ourselves 
come to know what our lives mean. Entering into 
that commonwealth, we get more than we give. We 
fling away our petty self-standards, and we find our- 
selves caught up into a movement which embraces 
the whole universe, and which contains all holy intel- 
ligences. When an earthly king wishes to honor a 
subject, he makes him a member of some high order ; 
and the man’s name wins new brightness from the 
accumulated glory of the order into which he is intro- 
duced. In the same way God grants to his faithful 
children to become members of an order higher than 
themselves, and to share the accumulated glory of that 
communion of the saints. As members of that order, 
they will attain to heights that would otherwise have 
een unacaled by them, for their lives will be keyed to 
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a truer note than that of self, and their weakness 
will be strengthened by a higher power than their 
own. 

It is a thing of which we cannot be too mindful, 
that our lives have no force and no significance, except 
as they are related to God and to the plans of God. 
Leave God out of your life, and the best work of your 
years will be valueless. Begin your reckoning from 


sympathy with the on-going plans of God, and the 
emblem of your life will be a straw caught in an eddy. 
To work for self—and for the self of this world only— 
is to expend one’s labor on what will soon be a heap 
of ashes. To subject self, and the desires of self, to 
the standard of God, is to become a member of an 
everlasting kingdom, and one in which every stroke 
of work done tells for eternity. It is a dignity which 
angels might envy, to besaved from the narrowness and 
thraldom of self, and to be lifted into citizenship in 
that city whose foundations stand everlastingly. 

When you are making your plans for a life, or your 
plans for a day, do not begin your reckoning from the 
standard of self; begin it always from the standard 
of God. That is the only way to make the problem 
of your day, or of your life, come out right. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If one attempts to rest a system of theology on a single 
detached text of Scripture, he must look well to his 
foundation blocks. An Iowa correspondent seems 
inclined to such an attempt, in this inquiry: 

The spirit of Samuel is represented as saying to Saul, ‘‘ To- 
morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me” [See 1 Sam. 28: 
19.] Would you not infer from that, that the righteous and 
the wicked inhabit the same place after death ? 

We should certainly infer, from that statement, that 
all disembodied spirits would be in the spirit world, 
rather than in the world of sense. Most persons have 
this idea ; although we have heard of those who thought 
differently. “ What’s the trouble in your church?” 
asked one New-Englander of another. “ Well, they’ve 
gota split over their beliefs. One set of ’em believes 
that when children die they go to ’ternity, and t’other 
set don’t.” It certainly would not seem as if Saul saw 
heaven before him when he “ fell straightway all along 
the earth, and was sore afraid because of the words of 
Samuel.” It does not strike us that that narrative 
encourages the belief that one who faithlessly disobeys 
God’s commandments will fare as well in the next world 
as the devoted and trustful man of God; although we 
do believe that both of them will find themselves in 
eternity—sooner or later. 


Not all the readers of The Sunday School Times are 
on the same side of any question in the realm of Sunday- 
school method, or of Sunday-school administration; and 
of this fact we are sure to be reminded when we express 
an opinion on either side of any such question. Just 
now it is the question of “How ought the current 
expenses of the Sunday-school to be met?” which is 
bringing out the differences between our readers. We 
have already given prominence to this subject on several 
occasions, and we are glad to give further space to a 
vigorous protest against our views, from a Michigan 
worker, as follows: 


In a recent issue you make some statements, in answer to 
queries from a correspondent in New York State, on the sub- 
ject ‘‘ How ought the current expenses of the Sunday-school to 
be met?” that I am inclined to think will bear discussion. 
With all deference to your wide range of experience, I would 
ask, is there not more of sentiment than sound argument in 
the statement: “As to the influence on the school itself, of 
using its ordinary Sunday collections for the running expenses 
of the school, that is bad in every aspect”’? Does the actual 
fact bear out the statement? Do you know of schools that 
have been really injured by the practice of bearing their own 
expenses? I hardly dare put my limited experience in oppo- 
sition to your assertion; yet such as it is, it certainly does not 
harmonize with your answer to the question asked by our 
New York friend. Let us examine some of your statements,— 
you say, “It looks to the children as if they were asked to pay 
for the privileges of the school (and in such a case they are).” 
Well! what of it, if they are? Is the effect upon the childa 
bad one, if he is made to feel that he pays for his privileges? 
Are we not constantly teaching the young that no good thing 
is gained without cost and self-denial? What do the members 
of our churches do but pay for their privileges? And would 
you say that the effect on them is bad, because their worship costs 
them something? What greater harmcan ocme to achild from 
helping to pay for the religious privileges of tre Sunday-school 





of which he is a member, than to the adult, from his bearing 


8 portion of the burden of his religious privileges? Again, 
| you say, “ Moreover, it cultivates narrowness and selfishness on 
the children’s part, and it deprives them of the privilege and 
the duty of missionary giving,” and again I object. Isa church 
made selfish by paying its own expenses? Surely not. Why 
should a school be made narrow and selfish by doing the same 
thing? Does it not fill the truly Christian heart with pleas- 
ure, to feel that he can help to support the gospel in his own 
town, and bear a part in this way, in bringing the Word of 
God to the many who, as yet, know him not? A duty, surely; 


the point of self, and you will find yourself out of'| and one no less urgent than to give to missionary support. 


Why may not the children be taught that the Sunday-school is 
a power for good in any community, and that their pennies 
help to support the school, and that in so much they are God’s 
servants? What is more natural, than that a child made to feel 
that he has a duty to perform in supporting the worship of the 
Sunday-school by the little he may be able to contribute 
weekly, should grow up and come into the church with the 
fixed principle of giving to the support of the Gospel? He 
has been taught in the Sunday-school, that to bring the “ old, 
old story ” to the masses costs something, and that he should 
do his part towards bearing the burden; when he has grown to 
maturer years, is there any doubt that he will be a more sys- 
tematic, generous, and conscientious giver to the support of the 
gospel than he would have been, had he been taught that he 
had no responsibility in bearing the financial burdens of the 
Sunday-school in his childhood? Our churches are at present 
altogether too heavily burdened with the large number of those 
who practically seem to feel that their own religious privileges 
cost very little. I for one am in favor of teaching our children 
that they cannot commence too early to pay their part towards 
the support of the gospel, either in church or school,—pay for 
their own privileges; and now I ask, is there any narrowness 
or selfishness in such a training? Teach a child that his 
money goes simply for his own pleasure, and I grant you teach 
him selfishness. But show him that by his contributions he is 
bearing somewhat of the burdens of his own religious training, 
and also lending a helping hand in bringing these same bless- 
ings to many others, and your instruction enters immediately 
the wide domain of true Christian philanthropy. But why 
should a school, that has paid its own expenses, be crowded out 
of “the privilege of missionary giving”’? If sucha school does 
fail in this duty, it will not be the fault of the children, but of 
those who should be their leaders in every good work. In my 
own experience, the most natural thing for a Sunday-school 
educated to pay its own expenses, is to feel that others poorer 
than they need help. I have in mind now a school in this 
place, whose receipts last year aggregated in cash $633.52; and 
in clothing and supplies, estimated at $100.00. Making a total 
for the year of $733.52; out of this they paid for the expense of 
their school, $348.17; and for benevolent purposes, $314.25; in 
all, $662.42. The question that arises, after reading your arti- 
cle, is, Is this school better than no school? We should dis- 
like very much to lose it from our own community. I have 
doubtless wearied your patience already, but I can hardly 
refrain from adding a few words in regard to the responsibility 
of the church in this matter. You do not intend to convey the 
idea that the only way for the church to discharge its obliga- 
tion to the Sunday-school is by paying its expenses. Neither 
is it the best way. And if my theory is correct in regard to the 
influence on the children, the church would be doing the school 
an actual injury in depriving it of the moral influence of self- 
support. The exercises of the Sunday-school are so different 
and separate from the other services of the church, that there 
is danger of a spirit of independence arising in the school, that 
may, in a sense, almost sever its connection with the church. 
Yet the church will never unite the two, nor prevent a “ spirit 
of egotistical independence in its Sunday-school,” by simply 
paying its expenses. If we are to make one of the two, the soul 
of the church must be the soul of the school. Let the parent 
turn with the child to the school. Let the members of the 
church tarry with the children, and show by their presence 
and loving solicitude that the interests of both are identical. I 
ask again, with all seriousness, Is there not more of sentiment 
than real practical good sense in the assertion, so often made 
of late, that “‘the church ought to bear the expenses of the 
Sunday-school ? ” 

Of course, this is largely a matter of “sentiment.” 
There is nothing in this world so intensely practical as 
sentiment; nor is there anything more potent in the 
sphere of human conduct. A mother’s love is “ senti- 
ment;” andif a mother’s love isn't both practical and 
potent in this world, pray what is? Patriotism is a sen- 
timent. Love toward God is a sentiment. And our 
Michigan correspondent treats this subject of the best 
method of paying Sunday-school expenses as a senti- 
ment, in all that he has to say about it. He thinks that 
the sentiment of honest and independent self-support 
can best be cultivated by the Sunday-school paying its 
own expenses. We think that the sentiment of the 
oneness of the church in all its departments can best be 
cultivated by having the Sunday-school expenses paid 
from the common fund of the church treasury. His 
arguments all tend to emphasize the separate identity 
of the Sunday-school as distinct from the church. Our 
view is, that there is no more reason why the church 
Sunday-school should be left to support itself, than why 
the church choir or the church prayer-meeting should 
be called on to raise ifs running expenses by separate 
collections in its own department of church work. The 
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children’s training to give for church expenses ought to 
be in the church as a whole; their gifts for this purpose 
ought to go toward the support of their pastor and the 
choir and the prayer-meeting, as well as for their own 
little sub-organization. Meanwhile, in their own pecu- 
liar place of training they may well havea personal 
share in outside giving; in missionary giving. As tothe 
experimental argument, it may be well to mention that 
the writer of this note has had a very wide field of 
observation in this line, among thousands of Sunday- 
schools, in city and country, East, West, and South, 
during a period of more than thirty years; and. he 
could easily name many instances where the injurious 
effects of the sentiment he objects to were painfully 
illustra‘ed, and many other instances where the superior 
advantages of the sentiment he advocates were brought 
into prominence. But the case can rest on the more 
important and substantial basis of the mere sentiment 
itself, 








BEST. 
BY MARY B. DODGE, 


A little sooner or a little later— 
What matter pray, 

If the dread summons come to-day, to-morrow? 
Ifsoon, we may 

Be saved the bearing of some bitter anguish, 
Or, if more late, 

A few short hours are gained for life to burgeon— 
This boon how great 

And precious seeming, albeit quick to vanish 
Predestinate! 

Ah, be it soon or be it later coming, 
“Not now,” we cry, 

As chill the winds strike, sweeping down from death-land ; 
“ Hereafter, I 

Shall be more fitted for the final parting.” ... 
Yet best the fute 

Whose unrescinded law refuses option 
To shrinking sense, 

And by inexorable firmness praises 
Omnipotence, 





LESSONS FROM THE BEREANS. 
BY JAMES STRONG, D.D., LL.D. 


The incidents narrated in the first fourteen verses of 
the seventeenth chapter of Acts have made the name of 
the Berceans famous as asynonym of religious candor and 
diligent research. It is therefore unusually interesting 
to us in its circumstances and its lessons. 

The persons here designated by that term were Jews 
of the city of Bercea (originally Phercea, now Verria), 
in the southern part of Macedonia. Paul and his com- 
panions, immediately after the remarkable occurrences 
at Philippi, traveled southwesterly along the Agean 
shore, through Amphipolis and Apollonia, to Thessa- 
lonica, the capital of the province, situated at the head 
of the Thermaic Gulf. Here they remained three weeks, 
and gathered a considerable church, being the same to 
which the epistles to the Thessalonians were not long 
afterwards written. The Jewish inhabitants, however, 
who were numerous here as almost everywhere through- 
out the more favored parts of the Roman empire, and 
who continually evinced the utmost hostility to the 
apostle, soon roused the populace against the Christian 
teachers as innovators, and had their host Jason, with 
some other principal adherents, bound over before the 
magistrates to keep the peace on account of the uproar 
which they themselves had raised. As it was therefore 
dangerous for Paul to remain longer, his new friends 
sent him away by night, with Silas as a companion, to 
Bercea, a secluded place in the same general direction 
which he had been pursuing, but more in the interior, 
and in a different governmental department from Thessa- 
lonica. He doubtiess left the great Egnatian road, which 
went directly west by the way of Pella, the principal town, 
and took the direct by-path nearer the shore, the distanee | 
by this route being about fifty miles. The apostles seized 
the first opportunity of addressing their Jewish brethren 


| 





in the synagogue at Bercea, and found them much 
better disposed than the Thessalonian Jews to listen to | 
the truth and to judge fairly concerning it. The result 
was that a large number of converts were soon made, | 
including some eminent Gentiles, especially women, 
who, like Lydia at Philippi, were eager for a purer faith 
than Greece or Rome afforded, and a less severe one 
than Judaism. But ina little time the report of this 
success reached the persecutors at Thessalonica, who 
came on, armed with the magisterial documents taken in 
the case of Jason, and made it unsafe for Paul to con- 
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once sent him quietly down to the seaport at Dium, 
some seventeen miles distant, and put him on board a 
vessel for Athens, entirely out of the province of Mace- 
donia. Trusty guides accompanied him all the way 
thither, but Silas and Timothy remained behind for the 
present at Bera for the purpose of building up the 
infant church there in its faith, We hear nothing 
further concerning its progress or prosperity, except that 
Sopater, one of Paul’s companions at a later date (Acts 
20: 4), was among the fruits of his preaching there. 
The first trait of the Berean Jews given in the sacred 
text is, that they “ were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica.” They were of a more magnanimous spirit, 
such as usually springs from better blood and higher 
rank, Those at Thessalonica were mean and servile in 
their temper, jealous and fault-finding in their habits of 
mind, and hence disposed to base and persecuting acts. 
Such the Jews very generally were, but the Berceans were 


an exception. Luke had abundant occasion to know 
the carpi malignity that perpetually dogge the steps 
of the great apostle, and it is painful to! that his 
worst enemies were those of his own flesh ind blood. 


Similarly fared our Lord, and so have Christians ever 
since. The “ perils among false brethren ” have been 
the greatest danger, both inward and outward, that the 
church has had to encounter. TI ersecution is essentially 
ignoble, and tolerance alone is noble. One of the most 
hopeful signs of the present day is the almost universal 
freedom in this respect. It seems a harbinger of the 
millenium. The world is not as bad as it used to be. 
Christianity has in so far at least triumphed. 

The second feature of the Berceans’ character is “ that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind.” 
This we would naturally expect from their nobility of 
disposition, of which it was both the effect and the evi- 
dence. A generous soul keeps its ears and eyes open, 
while a narrow bigoted heart closes all the receptive 
faculties. Nothing more truly and surely evinces a base- 
born and ill-bred mind than an unwillingness to receive 
and weigh testimony. Stubbornness is brutish, and self- 
conceit is degrading; while docility is elevating and 
ingenuousness is ennobling. Man, who is at best so 
ignorant and so erring, certainly ought to have sense 
enough and self-knowledge enough to welcome truth 
from whatever quarter it may come. The first mark of 
wisdom is diffidence, and the first step in knowledge is 
to listen to others. Whoever hears only his own words 
will never learn much. The greatest fool in the world, 
and the greatest knave too, is the man who follows noth- 
ing but the suggestions of his own corrupt nature. It is 
the discipline that comes from a candid reception of 
external lessons which makes us both wise and virtuous. 

The third commendable thing noted of these Berceans, 
and one which in this day of Bible study makes their 
example eminently worthy of imitation, is that “they 
searched the Scriptures daily [to see] whether these 
things were so.” ‘To the law and to the testimony,” 
was their noble and receptive motto. They had the 
Scriptures, and had the wit as well as the grace to use 
them. They did not study the Bible on the Sabbath 
only, but on week-days also. It was not an occasional 
and professional, not merely a public and formal search- 
ing of Holy Writ, but constant and personal, private 
and earnest. They really wanted to get at the truth, 
and they realized that this could only be done by com- 
paring doctrines with the sole standard of religious faith 
and practice. They did not approach the Bible with 
the determination beforehand to find their own opinion 
confirmed, but with a conscientious regard for the genu- 
ine meaning and inherent teaching of the Word of God. 
They were Protestants even in that day of rabbinical 
dictation and superstition. In one word, they were free 
from prejudice, and that is a rare quality, especially in 
churchly matters and religious dogmas. There was 
beautiful humility as well as sound piety in thus sub- 
mitting thei: »wn judgment to the counsels of heaven. 

The last a ‘most blessed remark made concerning 
the Berewans that “many of them believed.” Their 
noble and dil ent candor was rewarded with saving 
faith. Some people, even Christians, complain that 
they find it hard to believe God’s word. Let them try 
the method of examining, studying, pondering upon it 
long and closely, and they will soon find faith an easy, a 
spontaneous exercise. They do not search the Scrip- 
tures deeply and thoroughly enough to know how 
worthy they are of implicit belief, nor to appreciate 
their beautiful harmony with all other truth, and espe- 
cially with the wants of their own soul. Faith cometh 
of hearing the word of God, and the profoundest con- 





victions are intensified by its careful study, Of all 
books in the world the Bible requires and will bear the | 


The superficial reader gets but a tithe of the benefit that 
he might and would derive from a closer inspection and 
more detailed comparison. “Search the Scriptures” is 
the one royal, the great divine rule for discovering the 
pearl of great price. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
“VENI, CREATOR.” 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


The interest attaching to any great hymn is always 
great. Around it cluster such questions as “ Who wrote 
it? When did he write it? How did he happen to 
write it?” And of all baffling hymns, that majestic 
Latin song of praise, known as the “ Veni, Creator 
Spiritus,” is, perhaps, as elusive and puzzling as any. 

The Church of England, while rejecting other Latin 
hymns, has kept this, and uses it in the ordaining of 
priests and consecration of bishops. The Pope is 
installed to the sound of its solemn music. From the 
twelfih century, when that unknown “monk of Salz- 
burg” translated it into German, it has been invested 
with a superstitious charm to many minds. ‘ Whoever 
says this hymn,” relates the old translator, “that one, 
whether by day or night, no enemy shall harm.” 

George Fabricius, of Chemnitz (1564), one of the 
earliest of hymnologists, ascribed it to the great Ambrose 
himself. Cardinal Thomasius, misled by a curious old 
tradition, referred it to Charlemagne. Daniel follows 
Thomasius, for the legend was so circumstantial that it 
would deceive the very elect. It ran that Notker—the 
man who was called Balbulus, or the Stammerer, and 
who possibly invented the “sequence’’—composed a 
sequence called “Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis gratia” 
(May the grace of the Holy Ghost be with us). This he 
sent to “the Emperor” Charles, who, in return, sent 
back the ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus” (Come, Creator 
Spirit ). But unfortunately for the story, which Tho- 
masius told and Daniel believed, and almost everybody 
has accepted, Notker died in 912, and Charlemagne in 
814. This put an end to the fable until the author of 
the article “ Hymns” in the New Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, saw fit to revive it by asserting that Ekkehard, 
who originated it, meant the other Charles,—“ Charles 
the Bald,’”’ Charlemagne’s grandson. ‘ 

But, meanwhile, Mone had decided against both 
Ambrose and Charlemagne, and cast his vote for Greg- 
ory the Great as its author. This was endorsed by 
Wackernagel in Germany, and by Professor March in 
America. And at that point the debate rested,—popular 
works clinging to the great emperor, and acute scholars 
adhering to the great Pope. 

Saying nothing, at present, against either claimant, let 
us go back to Christopher Brower, a Jesuit scholar, born 
in Arnheim, 1559; and dying in Fulda, 1617. He 
found, among other antiquities, ‘an approved and very 
old manuscript,”—a “codex,” in short—containing the 
poems of Rabanus Maurus. This man was a celebrated 
ecclesiast, the pupil of Alcuin, the associate of Charle- 
magne, the poet laureate after Alcuin and Theodulphus, 
and, altogether, a person of scholarship and piety. And 
here among his poems I have rediscovered, in its purest 
text, the “ Veni, Creator Spiritus.” 

I will try to make as plain a case as I can for those 
who are not specialists in this branch of study,—for, 
surely, if Rabanus is the true author of this hymn, the 
reasons ought to be so evident that any “ plain person of 
common sense” should consent to them. Briefly, then, 
we have the following facts: 

1. The hymn “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” appears in the 
works of Rabanus Maurus, Bishop of Mayence, edited by 
Christopher Brower, and published by Joannes Vollmar 
of Cologne, in 1617, as an appendix to Brower’s edition 
of the poems of Venantius Fortunatus. 

2. It isin its purest shape, and does not contain the 
stanza “‘ Da gaudiorum,” etc., which is now rejected by 
the best hymnologists. It also has an Ambrosian, con- 
ventional benediction (/resta hoc, Pater piissime), and 
not the usual Sit Jaus, etc., which Mone discovered to 
have been composed by Hincmar of Rheims. 

3. The earliest notice of the “‘ Veni, Creator,” is inthe 
“ Delatio S. Marculfi,’”—the account in the Benedictine 
Annals of the removal of the body of St. Marcellus, in 
898. In the Breviaries and Missals of Germany, in the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, it frequently appears. 
Ite purity of text is always remarkable. This would sug- 
gest Germany, and a period between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries, for its place and time of composition. 

4. The word “ paraclétus” has a long penultimate 


tinue bis Jabors in person, The brethren therefore at | most careful searching and the most rigid scratiny. | syllable in the scanning ; but Prudentius (iifth century), 
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and Adam of St. Victor (twelfth century), and, indeed, 
all the earlier and later Latin poets, scan it “ paracle- 
tus.” This shows that the author of the hymn followed 
the old Greek pronunciation, and was therefore a 
Greek student. And of Rabanus we know that he was 
an excellent Greek scholar, and taught publicly in the 
abbey of Fulda; and we have a poem of his (the “ terne 
rerum conditor, Et clarus’’), in which he twice scans 
“ paraciéius” in this unusual manner. 

5. A still closer test is given by the final stanza of the 
original hymn, “ Per te sciamus,” etc. In this it is 
declared that the Holy Spirit proceeds equally from the 
Father and the Son. This was a theological point set- 
tled in the Council of Toledo, A.D. 539, by the addition 
of the words “ filioc .«"’—“ and from the Son”—in the 
Creed. In 809, Ch rlemagne took an active part in the 
revived discussion, ond he and his prelates carried a new 
expression in favor of this doctrine at the Synod of 
Aquisgranum, This has been relied upon as proof that 
Charlemagne composed the hymn. But his learning 
was not equal to it, and Rabanus was as deeply inter- 
ested as himself. 


6. If we add to these facts that the internal structure 
of thejhymn reveals a threefold character in its author, 
we increase the strength of our argument. For no one 
who has studied post-classical and medieval Latin 
poetry—much of which is barbarous stuff—will hesitate 
to grant that the “Veni, Creator Spiritus” clearly 
reveals the theologian, the scholar, and the poet in its 
composition. 

7. We must stay to dcimolish other pretended origins 
before we finally assert positively the true source of the 
hymn. It will be enough to say that Berington denies 
to Charlemagne any skill in literary labor; and that 
Wackernagel says, with half a sneer, that he could only 
have written it by getting Alcuin to do it for him. No- 
body mentions Alcuin, for Ais one authentic hymn is 
altogether out’ of comparison. Similarly, Charles the 
Bald has only the claim urged by the garrulous and 
unreliable Ekkehard, junior; he has no fitness of his 
own, and wrote nothing else that has survived. But 
Gregory wrote eight hymns—which we possess. They 
are moderately good; that is all that can be said for 
them. Luther indeed praised one enthusiastically. 
None of them, however, has attained to the highest 
place. Gregory the Great was a splendid man, but by 
no means a great poet. And, besides, the Benedictiaes 
could not find any reason to include the “ Veni, Creator,” 
in his writings, and, in point of fact, it is not there at ail. 
Mone’s and Wackernagel’s and March’s conjectures are 
based simply upon the “ fi/iogue” addition to the Creed, 
and upon the greatness of the man, and the Ambrosian 
style of the stanza. 

8. On the other hand, Rabanus Maurus wrote other 
hymns which displayed that which every hymn must 
have in order to its success,—spiritual piety, devoutness, 
worship, unction. 


9. And last of all, Rabanus was a theologian,—a vig- 
orous, epigrammatic, and orthodox writer. And when 
we turn to his treatise on the Holy Spirit our last lin- 
gering doubts are swept away. TJ'he hymn isa paraphrase 
of that chapter. In phrase, thought, and even order of 
ideas, the “ Veni, Creator,” follows precisely the mind of 
the man who wrote the “De Sancto Spiritu.” This 
statement is so remarkable that I beg, for the sake of 
Christian scholars, to make it a trifle more complete in 
this present paper. 

Rabanus Maurus, then, wrote a commentary on Genesis. 
In this he speaks of the “Spiritus.Creator,” who—being 
God in Trinity—broods upon the surface of the waters. 
When he begins this particular chapter.on the Holy Spirit, 
itis with an announcement of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from both the Father and the Son. He then calls 
this Spirit “donum Dei,”—the gift of God—and several 
times repeats the phrase. Next he argues that the 
Spirit is co-equal and co-eternal God. He then discusses 
the term, “ J'v zclete,” and proceeds to speak of the “ septi- 
Sormis,”—seven-fold—nature of his power. Then follows 
a most significant and unusual expression, namely, that 
the Holy Spirit is “digitus Dei,’—the finger of God. 
Then comes the grace shown in the gift of tongues. He 
next speaks of the Spirit as fire, corresponding to 
“ aocende”’—and as water, corresponding to “ tnfunde” and 
to the previous expression, “fons vivus.” He quotes 
John’s Gospel to show that this “ Living Water” is the 
Holy Ghost. The consecution of the thought is truly 
singular, Dither the hymn came from the chapter, or the 
chapter from the hymn. And when we find the hymn in 
the writings of the author of the chapter, we instantly 
feel as if we could see the fine old bishop, dropping his 
pen at the end of these devout and spiritual sentences, 





only to resume it that he might pour out his poet heart 
in this grand hymn of praise. 

I could add more particular technical proofs than 
these, but they would affect specialists only. One would 
refer to the other hymns of Rabanus; another to the 
preservation of a pure text, and soon. But I must say 
just a word about the man himself. Educated in the 
best learning of the time, he became very early a monk, 
then abbot at Fulda, then bishop of Mayence. He was 
evidently a man of affairs, and both a student and a 
devout biblical scholar. Good sense marks his commen- 
taries. He is sincerely pious. Who can doubt that it 
took such a man to write such a hymn? for had it been 
from an untrue heart the Church would long ago have 
cast it out. 

It would be improper for me not to mention that two 
lines of the “Veni, Creator”’—beginaing “Infirma 
nostri,” etc., are also in Ambrose’s “ Veni, Redemptor 
gentium.” But the Ambrosian stanza in which they 
are found is a very doubtful one, and perhaps an inter- 
polation ; while it does not harm our argument to admit 
that they might have been taken entire from the older 
hymn. For in other poems Rabanus showed the influ- 
ence of Ambrose to a marked extent, as did the most of 
hymn-writers in that age. 

Rabanus died in 856. The first mention of the hymn 
is in 898. The dates and the argument, internal and 
external, all settle for us henceforth the true authorship 
of the “‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus.” 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





JOY MADE PERFECT. 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


Life is so sweet sometimes, the heart so filled 
With its deep, precious joy, that no impress 
Of spot or blemish anywhere appears 
To mar the rapture of its perfectness, 


Yet do we in this earth-life ever reach 

The fullest, purest, sweetest springs of joy ?— 
Some taint of imperfection hovers near, 

The possibility of earth’s alloy. 


O blest inheritance—glad life to come! 
When there shall be no shadow of a fear, 

No faint suggestion of discordant sound, 
But perfect music greeting perfect ear! 





THE THESSALONIANS AND THE BEREANS. 


BY ISABELLA M. LEYBURN, 


The Word of God, and especially the New Testament, 
is most strikingly and beautifully illustrated by travel- 
ing in the East. Toa thoughtful mind it would almost 
seem that God had permitted the customs and manners 
to remain just as they were for two thousand years, that 
those whose privilege it is to visit these lands may have 
portrayed before their mind’s eye clearer and more dis- 
tinct pictures in the life of our Saviour, or more vivid 
illustrations of the ‘ Acts of the Apostles.” 

We see there to-day, “two women grinding at the 
mill;” the “muzzled ox treading out the corn;” the 
grass-herbage—“ which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven;” the keepers lodging in the vineyard. 
These and many other interesting sights are visible on 
every hand. Yet they give one, ever after, a clearer dis- 
tinctive illustration of Bible truths. 

This was forcibly impressed upon the mind of the 
writer by a sojourn of six weeks in the old town of 
Thessalonica, now Salonica. My home for the time was 
in the family of a Protestant Greek, one who had then 
but recently searched the Scriptures and found in them 
“the way of Life.” He seemed to take pleasure in 
taking me out frequently to “see and hear” what was to 
me “some new thing.” We would, on these jaunts, 
wander sometimes down on the sea-shore; sometimes 
through the labyrinth of narrow, dirty streets, up to the 
Acropolis of the old city, from whose heights was a most 
magnificent view ; or, yet again, out into the surround- 
ing country, where whole acres of land were consecrated 
as burial-grounds for the dead. During these walks, my 
Greek friend would ever and anon call my attention to 
some illustration of Holy Writ. His own soul was joy- 
fully trusting in his new-found Saviour, and it seemed 
to be an infinite delight to him to point out to his Amer- 
ican visitor these Bible illustrations, 

Going out one day into the cemeteries, he led the way 
into the Jewish quarter. ‘There the graves, unlike those 
of the Turk or Greek in an adjoining field, were walled 
up about two feet above ground, and over the outside 
was a clean white stucco or wash, Touching one of the 





graves with his cane, he said, “ Whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful without. And,” he continued, 
“it was once my chance to see one of these graves opened. 
It was full of ‘ali uncleanness.’ The walls, the inner 
coating of the whole, were too offensive to describe.” 

Returning from this walk we came under the shadow 
of the ancient wall of the old city. ‘“ Look,” said he, 
“see that window in the wall; through just such a one 
was the «postle Paul let down by the wall in a basket.” 
Then leading the way within the wall, he showed me 
thac many of the houses, as a matter of economy, used 
the wall of the city as a side or back to their dwellings, 
—they were “ built upon the town wall;” and occasion- 
ally there could be seen, in the second or third story, a 
window cut through the wall of the city. 

But perhaps the most strikingly interesting incident 
of my sojourn there was a visit from a stranger one 
day. The inhabitants of European Turkey are primitive 
in their etiquette, as well as in their manners and cus- 
toms. So when the stranger called, perhaps to buy a 
copy of the Word of God from our Protestant Greek 
friend, the whole family were invited into the common 
sitting-room to welcome the visitor, and among the 
number the foreigner. Upon entering, all were expected 
to shake hands with the visitor without any special 
introduction; but immediately after being seated, the host 
began the formal introduction, which consisted of a 
brief biography of each member of the party. Of course, 
the stranger from across the great waters received the 
first notice ; then turning to her, he said: ‘Our brother 
is from Berea, and those of Berea are more noble than 
those of Thessalonica, even unto this day.” 

It did seem strange, very strange, to hear these words, 
spoken as they were in the exact language of the New 
Testament, and to have before me the living represen- 
tatives of each place. These Greeks then, to my great 
interest, explained that this was really a fact, and that 
probably there had been this difference in the inhabi- 
tants of Berea and Thessalonica since the days of St. 
Paul. It is, however, now strikingly true. 

Their solution of it was, in part, that Salonica was a 
trading sea-coast town, its inhabitants made up of all 
classes and nationalities, largely tradesmen, keen for 
money, and of porters, pedlers, and boatmen equally 
“greedy of gain;” while the Bereans were a quiet 
retired, inland people, but to this day noted for greater 
nobleness of character, “well born,” and specially 
marked in their courtesy to strangers. “If,” remarked 
the “brother from Berea,” ‘“‘you Americans would 
send us a missionary, we should receive him with all 
readiness of mind; much more courteously than the 
Thessalonians do.” 

Would it not almost seem that the impress of the 
words of the inspired writer had left a prophetic stamp 
upon the character of the inhabitants of these two cities 
until this day? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





DANDELION DICK AND SNOWBERRY, 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND, 


Dandelion Dick? 

He was a funny-looking old man, who walked with 
shoulders bowed, who wore a tall, pointed, fur cap, while 
over the gray comforter that muffled the lower half of 
his face, looked two sharp, black eyes like the eyes of 
birds peering over the edge of their nest. 

And Snowberry ? 

He was the fat little fellow that trotted or rolled by 
the side of Dandelion Dick. No wonder that the old 
man gave him that name, so fair and white was this 
cherub’s face. 

Dandelion Dick’s true name was Richard Mather. 
When younger, he was famous for peddling the dande- 
lions that grew on the green slope before his house,— 
dandelions whose flowers were almost bright enough to 
be baby-stars showered down by the heavens every 
night to delight human folks in the morning. In the 
above way, Dandelion Dick received his name, and it 
stuck to him like paper to a wall where an honest paper- 
hanger has been at work. Dandelion Dick was Snow- 
berry’s grandfather, and the only living relative of the 
vid man was this boy with the fair face. The two lived 
together in a little gray house in a big green hollow. On 
the edge of the hollow flashed “ Spiteful River,” and 
beyond the river were the thick forests of pine that 
stretched far up the sides of Graytop, and on windy 
nights went “boom—m-—m,” as grand and solemn a 
roar as ever the sea made, Dandelion Dick and Snow- 
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berry took care of one another, or rather they had the 
help of Bridget Hennessey who came to the house every 
day. She stayed long enough, as she said, “ to swape and 
bake ’em comfort’ble;” and after that process, they must 
have felt quite un-comfortable. Dandelion Dick would 
take Snowberry with him when he was away, provided 
the weather was fine, and if not, then he left him with 
Bridget. Dandelion Dick was a riddle that people 
could not solve. He shunned them, and they let him 
alone, to stay at home, to avoid society and church. 
Dandelion Dick was a mystery, a queer one. People 
felt that they did not know him, this bowed, muffled-up, 
sharp-eyed, bird-eyed man. He did look queer and 
strange. Walking together, that fat little boy and that 
strange, weird old man, Snowberry with his open, 
honest face clinging to the muffled Dandelion—it 
made you think of a chicken clinging by a claw to the 
claw of a dragon. 

Ned Owen lived half a mile from Dandelion Dick. 
Ned heard a sermon, one Sunday,—a sermon that spoke 
of the good every one might do. Children must not feel 
that they are shut out from service. 

“What boy here may not be the means Of saving 
another?” asked Parson Drabcoat, as, looking up from 
his manuscript, he shoved his spectacles back on his 
forehead, and eyed his hearers. Here, Ned fancied, the 
minister looked at the red-cushioned pew where sat 
a whole row of big Owens and little Owens, and ended 
by fastening his eyes on Ned. 

“Why don’t he say, ‘I mean that boy, Ned Owen,’ 
and be done with it?” thought Ned. 

Going home, Ned thought the matter over. 
who is there I can help?” he asked. 

“* Dandelion Dick?” said a voice. 
to church.” 

Was that the parson ? 

“Pooh! I’m afraid of him. Give me an easier one.” 

“*Snowberry.” 

“That sounds more reasonable: What am I to do?” 

When he reached home, Ned saw a Sunday-school 
paper on the table. Its first page had a picture of the 
Good Shepherd carrying a lamb on his shoulder. 

“Vil give Snowberry that,” thought Ned. He was 
timid. Dandelion Dick was to him a kind of savage 
bear. As Ned ventured near the little gray house, he 
heard a noise, and as he was about turning the corner of 
a cedar-clump, he halted. Soon the noise came round 
the corner. There was “the bear,” with Snowberry on 
his stooping shoulders. Away he went, chuckling and 
dancing, while Snowberry crowed and laughed, occa- 
sionally shouting, “Git up, hossie!” 

“ He does not look as if he would bite,” thought Ned. 

Nobody saw Ned; and when Dandelion Dick went 
into the house, Ned came forward and gave the “ bear’s” 
cub a paper. Snowberry was happy enough, and took 
the paper into the house. 

* Grandpy!” heshouted. “Look! It’s you and me!” 
That’s the way you do to me!” 

What? ‘The old man looked at the picture long and 
attentively. What gave his face a startled air? He 
made no explanation, but yielded to Snowberry his treas- 
ure. Ned gave other papers to Snowberry, but the 
favorite was the first. 

It soon was freshet-time in the calendar of Spiteful 
River. The river made strange noises, breaking out of 
its icy prison, and the water steadily overflowed all 
banks, and rose higher and higher in the valley. Toward 
the second night of the freshet, Dandelion Dick packed 
Snowberry snugly in bed, and then went out, with an 
anxious face, to see if he could meet any one who could 
tell him how the freshet was progressing farther up the 
valley. 

“ If it’s bad, Snowberry and I had better leave. The 
water will get down to us pretty quick,”’ uneasily rea- 
soned Dandelion. 

He traveled a mile up the shadowy river road before 
he met any one. 

“ Hullo, neighbor!” 

It was Jonas Tucker. 

“ Well, Jonas, what’s the news up ’long?’” 

“ Skeery.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes. About fifteen minutes ago, when I passed 
Tutherley’s Dam, the ice that has been piled up and 
checkin’ the water, gave way, and she’s comin’ down at 
a great rate. If you didn’t know it, you’d better hurry 
home.” 

Hurry he did. To shorten his walk, he attempted to 
cross through the woods to his little farm. Hastening 
in the dark, for dark it was in the forest, he tripped over 
a stump, and not only fell over the stump, but down a 
ledge that sloped roughly away from the path. The 


“ Why, 


“He does not go 





fall stunned him; how long he lay there, he could not 
say. When he recovered his senses, his first thought 
was, “ The freshet! Snowberry!” He rose, and tried to 
walk, but how great was his pain now that he used his 
feet! He had sprained one of them. Nevertheless, he 
stumbled along. 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Dandelion. “There’s Snowberry 
at home!” 

How he ever hobbled to the little gray house, he could 
not tell. He reached it, though; waded to the door sur- 
rounded by water, pushed it open, splashed through the 
water in the kitchen to the little bedroom, calling, 
“Snowberry, Snowberry! ” 

Somebody stirred in his nest of bed-clothes, now only 
a foot above the water, and Dandelion eagerly lifted the 
sleepy boy in his arms, 

“If Il had a match,” thought Dandelion, as he felt a 
fold of paper in Snowberry’s bed, “ I’d make a big taper 
of this, and see to get my little box of papers, insurance, 
and so on.” 

Finding a match, and striking it, he was about to light 
the paper, when he stopped. It was the Good Shepherd 
paper that Snowberry had taken to bed with him. 

“Can’t burn that!” said Dandelion. “I'll hunt upa 
lamp.” 

He found a lamp, lighted it, splashed about till he 
reached his little box, and then gripping it and Snow- 
berry, whom he had bundled up, he started for Bridget 
Hennessy’s. 

“I’ve got Snowberry,” he thought. ‘ Let the house 
go! She won't float off; and let her float, if she will. 
I’ve got some money in the bank for another.” 

Something happened while he was painfully tugging 
Snowberry off. He thought, all at once, of the Good 
Shepherd who bore, in pain so sharp, Dandelion’s sins 
on his weary shoulders. It impressed Dandelion so 
deeply that he made an abrupt stop. 

“What's the matter, grandpy?” 

“O Snowberry !—oh! oh! Let’s be movin’.” 

Something else happened that night at Bridget Hen- 
nessey’s. A poor, silly, wandering old sheep, who had 
been away from the Good Shepherd many years, came 
back in tears and prayer to his Saviour. If Ned Owen 
could have seen the face of this wanderer, now returning, 
he would have been encouraged in his efforts to do good, 
by discovering the features of Dandelion Dick, 





A CHILD'S PRAYER. 
BY GERTRUDE A. LINNELL, 


Now the stars are in the skies 
Close I shut my tired eyes, 

Let thine eyes, dear Father, keep 
Ceaseless watch upon my sleep. 


Pardon all the wrong I’ve done 
For the sake of thy dear Son 
Jesus, who, a child like me, 
Sleeping lay on Mary’s kuee. 


Soft thy glittering dew-drops shed 
On the flowers’ bended head. 

All my friends, | pray thee, keep 

Sate and happy while they sieep, 


Let vo evil dream affright 

Any little child to-night, 

And let no one be afraid 

Of the shadows thou hast made, 


Give all hungry children bread, 
And a pillow for each head. 
Thou, who once, a child like me, 
Sleeping lay on Mary’s kuee, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





HINTS FROM AN OREGON SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. E. TRUMBULL LEB, 


I noticed a good article, recently, in The Sunday 
School Times, on the subject of encouraging church 
attendance among the children of the Sunday-school. 
This has suggested to me the desirability of bringing to 
your attention the methods of Dr. C. C. Strong, the very 
efficient superintendent of Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Sunday-school, Portland, Oregon, in the conduct of the 
Sunday-school. By the blessing of God on these and 
similar methods, he has been able to build up the school 
from 20 teachers and scholars to 215, within two years’ 
time. Faithfulness in the details of Sunday-schoo) super- 





intendence marks this zealous instructor of children. In 
the first place, Dr. Strong has drafted a card, as follows: 








NEW SCHOLAR’S CARD. 


To THe Suet, oF CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CauRcH S,&? 

I am pleased to report that 

{Give full Christian name.) 

i cisevpteniesnentes years, residing at No 

enscccesecvvarsinccsesouteaeee , Mother’s name, 
desyenpes sonsts cescousepancone , entered this class......,......188 

Induced to come in DY........ssssesesseeeeeees Class No, 


cae cnqeun sesenitegebqtuldadspabgeeunbaiain Teacher. 


You will please retain this scholar until otherwise notified. 
etecne concceees acess coccconce qoeueece oseeee SUPE, 











By this means, it will be observed, not only is the full 
name of the child secured, but also that of the parents. 
This enables the officers of the school to keep track of 
the scholar. The contents of this card are transferred to 
a Sunday-school register. 

Again, it often happens in the experience of Sunday- 
school teachers, that a scholar absents himself from 
school for one or more Sundays, and without good 
reason, Or, perhaps, any reason at all; then the follow- 
ing card is filled out, and sent to the superintendent’s 
desk. He notes the absence, records it, and either hands 
it to the teacher for her use in hunting up the absentee, 
or hands it to the person who is appointed to visit all 
absentees. In all churches, one or more good women 
might be found who would undertake this kind of Sun- 
day-school work. Following is the card: 





NOTICE OF ABSENCE. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church Sunday-school re- 
quests . onenee ..teacher of Class No........ 
to inqelee into the aheones of.. bcctihesceunstde eaistekl 
who has been absent.. . Denilaige: Please retera 
this card with your report upon the back. 

TONG i scsadic ccscccecctnce DOO 











Again, it often happens that scholars move from place 
to place, and are many times lost sight of. To provide 
against loss to the school and church in this direction, 
the following card has been drawn up; 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CERTIFICATE OF 
DISMISSION. 
This is to certify, that .. 

eisividia years, whose parents’ initials | are.... epeescccey 
has been a member of Calvary Presbyterian Chareh 
Sunday-school, of Portland, Oregon, since 
188 , and that ..... is hereby dismissed at 

and affectionately recommended to the .... coeees 
Church Sunday-school, of ........c..ceeseeee nese , or to any 
Evangelical Church Sunday-school to which God in his 
providence may direct .... jot. And we,as a Church, 
affectionately charge you, as you shall be answerable 
to our Great Master, that you do all in your power to 

keep his lamb within the fold of the Good Shepherd. 
Dated ......cove..---0: 00188 


sesseee ABOU 


wor coceesoce coccescoo PSs 











The idea and usefulness of this card is at once appar- 
ent, and if universally used in our schools will prove an 
undoubted blessing to the church as well as the Sunday- 
school. Moreover, this last card serves also as an affec- 
tionate charge on the part of the church dismissing the 
scholar to another church and Sunday-school, to exer- 
cise a loving watch over the lambs of the flock trans- 
ferred from one fold to another. This fixes the proper 
relative position of chureh and Sunday-school to each 
other, and gives the scholar the knowledge of the fact 
that the Sunday-school is the school of the church. 

There is one other card in use. Its aim is to secure 
due preparation in one who may be appointed to offer 
the opening prayer in the school, so that that prayer 
may have in it the ring of previous closet communion 
with God. This is the card of invitation: 





PRAYER CARD. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church Sunday-sehool 
SMUINN BBG, - cicsnscsa:seatoounedensie sossceese tO Offer the - 
opening prayer, Sunday, .......0.s.s00+ “ 188 

If necessarily prevented, please return this 
card with reasons endorsed on back. 


sibbakinitae .. Supt. 

















I call attention to these cards because’I believe they 
are productive of the very best results. We secure 
scholars, and we hold them. When they leave us, we 
know where they go, and are able to care for them in 
the church at large. Are such details as these to be 
despised? 1 do not think that they can'be safely. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
—_ 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1884. | 
« January 6.—The Conference at Jerusalem... Acta 15: 1-11 


2, January 13.—Hearing and Doing 
3. January 20.—The Power of the Tongue... 
4. January 27.—Living as in God's Sight... 


James |: 16-27 





sssemeceerees J OMOB 3: 1-18 
James 4: 7-17 


5. February 3.—Paul's Secund Missionary Soarney.. “Acts 18: M41; 16: 1-10 
6. February 10.~—The Conversion of Lydia.........0..c.c000 sseceeees Acts 16: 11-24 


7. February 17.—The Conversion of the Jailer... ...........:00+ 


Acts 16: 25-40 


S. February 24.—Thessalonians and Bereans...Acts 17: 1-14 


9. March 2.—Paul at Athens 
10. March 9.—Pau! at Corinth 


12. March 23.—Christian Diligence. 


1), March 16.—The Coming of the Lord 


2 Thess. 3: 1-18 





13. March 30,— Review. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1884. 
Tite: THESSALONIANS AND BEREANS. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Acts 17; 1-14.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


1, Now when they had passed 
through Am-phip’o-lis and Ap-ol- 
lo’ni-a, they came to Thes-sa-lo- 
ni'ca, where was a synagogue of 
the Jews: 

2. And Paul, as his manner was, 
went in unto them, and three 
sabbath days reasoned with them 
out of the Scriptures, 

3. Opening and alleging, that 
Christ must needs bave suffered, 
and risen again from the dead; 
and that this Jesus, whom I 
preach unto you, is Christ. 

4. And some of them believed, 
and consorted with Paul and 
Silas; and of the devout Greeks 
@ great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few. 

5. But the Jews which believed 
not, moved with envy, took unto 
them certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, and gathered a com- 


. pany, and set all the city on an 


uproar, and assaulted the house 
of Ja’son, and sought to bring 
them out to the people. 

6. And when they found them 


‘not, they drew Ja’son and certain 


brethren unto the rulers of the 
city, crying, These that have 
turned the world upside down are 
come hither also; 

7, Whom Ja’son hath received. 
and these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Ce’sar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus, 

8. And they troubled the people 
and the rulers of the city, when 
they heard these things. 

9. And when they had taken 
security of Ja’son, and of the 
others, they let them go. 

10, And the brethren immedi- 
ately sent away Paul and Si‘las by 
night unto Be-re’a; who coming 
thither went into the synagogue of 
the Jews. 

11. These were more noble than 
those in Thes-sa-lo-ni’ca, in that 
they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so. 

12. Therefore many of them 
believed; also of honourable 
women which were Greeks, and 


“of men, nota few. 


13. But when the Jews of Thes- 
sa-lo-ni’ca had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of 
Paul at Be-re’a, they came thither 
also, and stirred up the people. 

14. And then immediately the 
brethren sent away Paul to go as 
it were to the sea: but Silas and. 
Ti-mo’the-us abode there still, 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now when they had passed 
through Amphipolis and Apol- 
lonia, they came to Thessalo- 
nica, where was a synagogue 

2 of the Jews: and Paul, as his 
custom was, wentin unto them, 
and for three 'sabbath days 
reasoned with them from the 

3 scriptures, opening and alleg- 
ing, that it behoved the Christ 
to suffer, and to rise again from 

“the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom, said he, 1 proclaim unto 
you, is the Christ. And some 

of them were persuaded, and 

consorted with Paul and Silas. 

and of the devout Greeks a 

great multitude, and of the 

5 chief women nota few. But the 
Jews, being moved with jeal- 
ousy, took unto them certain 
vile fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the city 
on an uproar; and assaulting 
the house of Jason, they sought 
to bring them forth to the peo- 
6 ple. And when they found 
them not, they dragged Jason 
and certain brethren before the 
rulers of the city, crying, These 
that have turned *the world 
upside down are come hither 
7 also; whom Jason hath re- 
ceived; and these all act con- 
trary to the decrees of Cesar, 

saying that. there is another 

8 king, one Jesus. And they 
troubled the multitude and the 
rulers of the city, when they 
9 heardthese things. And when 
they had taken security from 
Jason and the rest, they let 
them go. 

10 And the brethren immedi- 
ately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night unto Bercea: who 
when they were come thither 
went into the synagogue of the 

11 Jews. Now these were more 
noble than those in Thessalo- 
nica, in that they received the 

word with all readiness of 
mind, examining the scriptures 
daily, whether these things 

12 were so. Many of them there- 
fore believed ; also of the Greek 
women of honourable estate, 

13 and of men, not a few. But 
when the Jews of Thessalonica 
had knowledge that the word 
of God was proclaimed of Paul 
at Bercea also, they came 
thither likewise, stirring up 
and troubling the multitudes. 

14 And then immediately the 
brethren sent forth Paul to go 
as far as to the sea: and Silas 
and Timothy abode there still. 


_ 








1 Or, weeks 2Gr. the inhabited 
earth. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Living according to the Gospel. 
Lesson TOPIC: Proving the Gospel. 
1. Reasoning from the Scriptures, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Rejecting the Scriptures, vs. 6-9. 
3. Searching the Scriptures, vs. 10-14. 
FOLDEN TEXT: These were more noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica, in that they received the word with all readiness of mind, 
and searched the scriptures daily, whether those things were so. 


—Acts 17: Ll. 


Darry ITlome REAprnos: 


M.—Acts 17: 1-14. Searching the Scriptures, 
T. —Deut, 6: 1-9. Talking of the Scriptures. 


W.—Psa. 1:14. Delighting in the Scriptures, 
T. —Psa. 119: 1-24. Wondrous things in the Scriptures, 4 


F. —John 5: 24-47. 
$. —2 Tim. 8; 1-17, 


ath tan-nantieeth a 


Why search the Scriptures. 
Profitableness of the Scriptures, 
$, —Col. 8; 1-17, Indwelling of the Scriptures, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, REASONING FROM THE SCRIPTURES, 
1. Paul Arguing : 


Paul, as his custom was, reasoned with them from the scrip- 
tures. 


He entered ... the synagogue... and stood up to read (Luke 4: 16). 
And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus (Acts 9: 20). 
Proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues (Acts 13 : 5). 

We sat down “pam and spake unto the women (Acts 16 ; 13). 

Aud spake bold . Teasouing aud persuading (Acts 19 : 8). 


il. Paul's satachs 
1. That the Christ Must Suffer. 
It behoved the Christ to suffer, and rise. 


Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things? (Luke 24 : 26). 

That the Christ should suffer and rise again ( uke 24: —e 

lt testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. 1: 

eee: = author of their salvation perfect hee sufferings 
e 0) 

Christ died for our sins according to the ri arty! (1 Cor. 15 : 8). 

So Christ also, having been once offered (Heb. 9 : 28). 


2. That Jesus is the Christ. 

This Jesus, whom... I proclaim unto you is the Christ. 
Shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ (Acts rh -_ 
Before whose eyes Jesus _— ys openly set forth (Gal. 3: 

Thomas answered and sa y Lord and my God John : 20: 28). 
Of a truth thou art the Jen of God ‘Mate. 14 : 23). 

Believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ‘Gohn 20 : 81). 

Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God (Luke 8 : 28). 

Il. The Effect of Paul's Argument : 

Some ... wereconverted . . . Greeks a great multitude. 
Many nations shal) be joined to the Lord in that day (Zech. 2: 11). 
And his disciples believed on him (John 2: 11). 

Many of the Samaritans believed on him ‘Johe 4:39). 
Multitude both of Jews and of Greeks believed (Acts 14: 1). 
And some believed the things which were spoken (Acts 28 : 24). 
Sinners shall be converted unto thee (Psa. 51 : 13). 
1, It was Paul's cusiom to go to church—he didn’t drop in now and 
then “to hear the new minister,” or because it was ‘too 
leasant to stay at home.” 

2. It was Paul's custom to do his part when he went to church— 
there is no recore of his declining to take a class in Sunday- 
school because it interfered with the hour of his Sunday dinner. 

3. It was Paul's custom when he went to church to talk and think 
about Christ—and he probably found something more practical 
to do between services than to stand around the church doors 
and talk about the state of the crops. 

4. It was Paul's custom to speak out—and he didn't wait until he 
could find exactly what style of preaching would best suit the 
church at Thessalonica, and shape his sermons accordingly. 

5. 1t was Paul's custom to speak everywhere of a suffering Saviour: 
it was Paul's custom to suffer anything for that Saviour; it was 
Paul's custom to make his creed and his deeds correspond. 


II. REJECTING THE SCRIPTURES. 
1, Assaulting the Brethren 
They dragged .. . cev(ain brethren before the rulers. 
The officers...seized Jesus .., and led him to Annas (John 18 : 12, 13). 
Seized him, and brought him into the council (Acts 6 : 12). 
Laid hold On Paul and Silas, and dragged them (Acts 16: 19), 
Paul, and hrought him before the judgment-seat (Acts 18: 12). 


tl. Accusing | +e Brethren: 
1. Of« using an Uproar. 
These th: . have turned the world upside down, 


Art thou he ‘hat troubleth Israel? (1 Kings 18: 17.) 

He stirreti up the people, teaching (Luke 23 : 5). 

These men, beiug Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city ‘Acts 16 : 20). 
A pestilent fellow, and a mover of insurrections (Acts 24 : 5). 


2. Of Proclaiming Jesus King. 
Saying that there is another king, one Jesus. 


And saying that he himself is Christ a king (Luke 28: 2). 

One that maketh himseif a king speaketh against one injoen 19:12). 
These men, O king, have not regarded thee (Dan. 3 : 12) 

Not meet for us to see the king’s dishonor (Ezra 4: 12). 

Render unto Cesar the things that are Casar’s (Mark 12; 17), 


I, Releasing the Brethren : 
When they had taken security .. . they let them go. 


That they should take Daniel up out of the den (Dan. 6: 23), 
I will therefore chastise him and release him (Luke 23 : 22). 
They beat them and let them go (Acts 5 : 40), 

Being let go, pony A came to their own (Acts 4: 23). 

The eee ave sent to let you go (Acts 16 : 36). 

Who... desired to set me at liberty (Acts 28: 18). 


1. The disbelieving Jews, with their noisy, howling street-rabble, 
preferring a charge against the peaceful Christians for having 

made too much noise ! 

The disbelieving Jews, foreigners and aliens in the wy so very 

much exercised over the preservation of the municipal peace! 

8, The disbelieving Jews, hating Caesar as the _— of their 
race, 80 very anxious that no rival king should be worshiped 
in his border! 

4. The disbelieving Jews, inconsistent, intolerant, neither true to 
the old nor = to the new—has Christianity no such enemies to 
meet to-day 


a 


III. SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 
1, The Bereans and the Word: 
1. Their Readiness in Accepting It, 
They received the word with all readiness of mind. 
I have esteemed the words of his mouth (Job 23 : 12), 
For thy testimonies are my meditation (Psa. 119 : 99), 
Receive my instruction, and not silver (Prov. 8: 10). 
This is he that heareth the word, and understandeth it (Matt. 13: 23). 
Received the word . . . with joy of the Holy Ghost q Thess, I 6). 
Receive with meekness the implanted word (Jumes 1 : 21). 
2. Their Zeal in Studying It. 
Examining the scriptures daily, whether these things were so. 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord (Isa: 34 : 16). 
They have Moses and the prophets: let them hearthem (Luke 16 :29). 
The law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms (Luke 24 : 44), 
Ye search the scriptures .. . which bear witness of me (John 5 ; 39). 
8. Their Faith in Receiving It. 
Many of them therefore believed, 
And he believed in the Lord (Gen. 15: 6). 
People . believed the Lord, and his servant Moses (Exod. 14: 81). 
so the people of Nineveh believed God (Jonah 8 : 5). 
They believed the scripture and the word... Jesus said (John 2: 24). 
Many of them that heard the word believed (Acts 4: 4). 
For your fellowship in furtherance of the gospel (Phil. 1:5). 


li, The Thessalonians and the Word: 
1. Their Knowledge Regarding It. 

Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word... was 
proclaimed. 
People therefore of the Jews learned that he was there } Fon 12: 9). 
Because they knew that he was the Christ (Luke 5; 41) 
Though ye know all things once for all (Jude 5). 
Ye kuow these things, blessed are ye if ye do them (John 13: 17). 

2. Their Uproar Concerning It. 

They came . . . stirring up and troubling the multitudes. 
Iam come to give peace in the earth? I tell you, Nay (Luke 12: 51). 
There arose a division among the Jews (John 10 : 19). 

Paul and Barnabas had . . . dissension and questioning (Acts 15: > 
Arose a dissension between the Pharisees and Sadducees (Acts 23 : 7). 
1. The best Bible-students are usually the best Christians. 
2. The best Bible-students find time to read the Bible dai? 





e Bible’s 


4. The best Bible-students come to the hag bf the Bible thought- 
rary "ped examine its claims carefully, they end by accepting it 
wholly. 

5. The biteerest Bible-scoffers are generally those who know least 
abo 

6. The | bistarest Bible-scoffers are frequently those whose opportuni- 
ties to learn of it would have been the best if they only had 
been used. 

7. The bitterest Bible-scoffers, and the best Bible-students—how 
wide the gulf between them! The Thessalonians and Bereaus 
lived in neighboring cities—in a higher sense they were separated 
by the width of the universe. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BIBLE STUDY. 
1. Why We Should Study the Bible: 
Because it contains the ogee and judgments of God (Deut. 4: 14). 
lt is the word of God (Jer. 36 : 6). 
Christ taught out of it (l wuke 24: 27). 
It testifies of Christ (John 20: 31). 
lf anes studied, it will lead to salvation (James 1: 21). 
It is profitable both for doctrine and practice (2 Tim. 3: 16). 
Christ enjoins its study (John 5: 39). 
Without a knowledge of it we go astray (Matt. 22: 29; Acts 13: 27). 


2. How We Should Study the Bible: 
Thinking of it continually (Deut. 6: 7). 
Receiving it as the word of God, not of man (1 Thess. 2: 13) 
Receiving it with meekness (James 1: 21). 
Meditating upon it in the night watches (Psa. 119: 148). 
Hiding it in the heart (Psa. 119: 11). 
Making it the standard of teaching (1 Peter 4: 11). 
With prayer that its truths m hy understood (Psa. 119; 12, 18). 
Teaching it to the children (2 Tim. 3: 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING EvENTS.—None. 

Puiaces.—Amphipolis and Apollonia, two cities on the 
way to Thessalonica : the first an important military position 
and a colony of Athens, the second an island town not fully 
identified ; Thessalonica, the most important town of Mace- 
donia, and from the earliest times a place of note, though not 
known by its name of Thessalonica till the time of Alexun- 
der the Great. It is now Saloniki, and still the most impor- 
tant town of the region; Berea, on the eastern slope of the 
Olympian range, and still known by its old name, spelled 
Verria, or Kara-Verria. 

Time.—Bible margin, A.D. 53. Most writers assign it to 
the same year or the preceding one. 

Persons.—In Thessalonica, Paul and Silas and the breth- 
ren; proselyte Greeks, especially women; Jews; a rabble of 
street loafers; the people and the rulers; Jason, entertainer 
of the apostles. In Bercea, Paul and Silas, Timothy; Jews; 
Greeks, both men and women. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, they came to Thessulonica, where there was « synagoque 
of the Jews: When Paul and his companions left I’hilippi at 
the request of the magistrates of the colony, and ac-ording to 
the precepts of Christ (Mark 6 : 11), they might have 
returned by water to Asia Minor, or gone down along the 
coast into Greece, or traveled eastward into Thrace. This 
latter road leading through important cities they chose, and 
came first to the old town of Amphipolis, where once for a 
considerable time the Athenians had established themselves ; 
which was still the chief place of the district of Macedonia 
prima under the Romans, and was indebted considerably for 
its importance to its situation at a place where the stream of 
the Strymon on the west took the form of a crescent, a little 
before reaching the sea. They might have found Gentiles to 
hear them at this place, which was thirty miles or so from 
Philippi, or at the considerable city of Apollonia, thirty miles 
onward ; but they simply made their way through them, stop- 
ping perhaps only to lodge over night, and continued their 
journey until they reached Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews. These words give the reason why they 
made no stay at the other places, but stopped here; for they 
imply that there was no synagogue of the Jews in the other 
two cities. The choice of the places, in which the gospel 
should be first made known, depended, in the early times, on 
the question, whether the Jews were there settled in such 
numbers as to have prepared the way for preaching Christ, 
by making known God, as he is revealed in his promises and 
his character, by the Hebrew Scriptures and the translation 
of them into Greek. Where these facilities for making 
Christ known existed, there were generally some proselytes, 
especially of the gate, who were without Jewish narrowness, 


time in Thessalonica (now Saloniki, one of the larger cities 
of Turkey), which was formerly called Therme, or Hot 
Spring, and was constructed anew by Cassander, one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great. It became an important 
place, and was the chief place or capital of the second region ; 
of Macedonia, under the Romans, the residence of the Roman 
magistracy. The city, however, had self-government to a 
limited extent. 

Verses 2, 3.—Paul, as he had been wont to do (and, no 
doubt, his practice had been justified by experience), went in 
unto them (that is, entered into the synagogue, when the Jews 
were gathered together), and three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures (literally, discoursed with 
them, with the implied notion of his doing this in a logical 
or argumentative way, by arguments drawn from the Scrip. 





8. The best Bible-students are the firmest believers in 
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fered, etc.: The word rendered opening (opening through, or 
into, or opening a way through), when used in a figure, and 
spoken of the Scriptures, means explaining. Here it is with- 
out an object, explaining and proving that.—Alleging: The 
word here used means to put by the side of, or before one: Un- 
folding and setting before them.—That Christ must have suf- 
fered: Means here, not that it was necessary to procure for- 
giveness of sins, but that it was necessary for the fulfillment 
of prophecy. It being assumed that prophecy is true, and 
that it spoke of a suffering Messiah, there was a moral neces- 
sity, etc. This was one point which Paul explained and set 
forth. The other wasthat this Jesus whom I proclaim unto you 
is the Christ. The Authorized Version translation is Christ, 
but the best reading is the Christ, which the Revised Version 
adopts. Meyer, however, following the text which gives 
Christ without the article, prefers the translation, and that 
this Messiah (no other save this one who was to suffer and rise 
again) is Jesus, whom I announce to you,—making this Christ 
the predicate. The style here passes over from the indirect 
or historical to the direct form, as in 1:4; 23: 22; 14: 22; 
Luke 5: 14. 

Verse 4.—And some of them were persuaded and consorted with 
Paul and Silas, or, as Hackett has it, attached themselves to. 
But Meyer, Grimm, and others, render it were allotted to by 
God (were granted, by Divine allotment, as disciples to Paul 
and Silas). The middle sense (attached themselves, con- 
sorted with) is without sufficient support. The word is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament. Compare Ephe- 
sians 1: 11, “in whom we also were made a heritage,” as in 
the Revised Version, not “ obtained an inheritance,” as the 
Authorized Version has it—And of the devout Greeks, a great 
multitude ; and of the chief women, not a few: First Luke men- 
tions the Jews, in the words some of them,—that is, of those 
who were in the synagogue; next a large number of devout 
Greeks. Compare below verse 17; 16: 14, “ Lydia, one that 
worshipped God,” where the same word is used (18 : 7), and 
so “devout proselytes”’ (13 : 43), in which, and other places, 
proselytes of the gate are generally supposed to be referred 
to. By the chief women, the same class of persons is intended 
who are called respectable, or, the better class. Compare 
13: 50; 17: 12. 

Verse 5.— But the Jews (those only excepted who were not 
persuaded, or did not believe) being moved with jealousy, took 
unto them certain vile fellows of the rabble (of those who fre- 
quented the market-place), and having gathered a crowd (better 
than a company, which the Authorized Version has, since the 
word here used is evidently taken in a bad sense), set the city 
in an uproar (made a disturbance in the city), and assaulted 
‘the house of Jason, they sought to bring them forth to the people: 
That is, not to the crowd, but to the people who would be 
found in the agora. The word translated by assaulted by both 
the Authorized Version and the Revised Version, seems more 
properly to mean “having suddenly made their appear- 
ance,’ having come unexpectedly to the house of Jason. 
{The word is common in the New Testament, in the sense of 
standing by or pver, but with the added notion of suddenness 
or unexpectedness. Compare Luke 21: 1. Of Jason we know 
nothing, except from the words “whom Jason hath re- 
ceived,” where received means ‘“‘ has received as a guest.” 
He was probably, therefore, one of the believing Jews. 


Verse 6.—And when they found them not, they dragged Jason 
and certain brethren before the rulers of the city, crying, These 
that have turned the world upside down are come hither also. 
Dragged: The word so translated is used of forcible leading 
to prison, or before officers of justice, here and in chapter 
8:3and elsewhere. But the sense is not necessarily that 
main force was used, which would hardly be resorted to 
unless resistance was made.—Before the rulers of the city: This 
is not a general term, but a special designation of the munici- 
pal authorities who had chief control. In the Greek towns 
the public officers had various titles; for instance, in some 
places they would be called poliarchs, or rulers of a city, in 
others, as here, politarchs, rulers over citizens. An inscrip- 
tion of the Roman times was, some years ago, found at 
Saloniki, in which seven public officers were called by this 
mame. (See Hackett on verse 6; and Conybeare and 
Howson 1: 358.) As the title is not a very common one, it 
would not be used by Luke as a general term, like archon, so 
that the inscription furnishes abundant proof of his accuracy. 
—Turned the world upside down: This, of course, is the exag- 
geration of hot-headed men, but it serves to show that the 
early Christian teachers were not thought of as being vulgar 
impostors ; they taught something which was of wide-spread- 
ing importance. And to excite the more prejudice, the hos- 
tile Jews make a charge especially fitted to arouse the 
jealousy of Roman officers of the district, as well as of the 
municipal rulers. 

Verse 7.—They charge Jason with sheltering them in his 
house as a host, and they charge these all,—that is, all these 
men, Paul and his companions,—with acting contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, inasmuch as they say that there is another 
king, one Jesus. For the word “decree” (Greek, dogma), 
compare Luke 2:1. Elsewhere this word is used of philo- 
sophical or religious dogmas, or as in 16: 4 of the decrees of 
the council at Jerusalem.—T here is another king: The old 
gharge which the high-priest used to procure our Lord’s 


} 





death (Luke 23: 2), and which at first alarmed Pilate (John 
18: 37). This shows.that the Jews suggested this charge to 
the leaders of the mob, or that these were Jews themselves.— 
Another king, one Jesus: The word “one” is inserted to 
show a contempt of Jesus, that such an insignificant man 
should be regarded as a king; that is, as a rival of the Roman 
emperors, for the Greeks called the emperors kings. But 
if they said “one Jesus,” they only meant their own cause. 
The sense does not imply contempt ; but that there is another 
king, even Jesus, would be better. 

Verse 8.—They troubled the throng gathered in the agora, 
and the politarchs themselves, by these charges. 

Verse 9.—All, however, that the law would allow, was to 
demand security from Jason and the rest, for no crime could be 
laid against them. “The rest” seems to point to “certain 
brethren” mentioned in verse 6. The security might be 
merely pecuniary or personal. All that was done was to 
take a money security or some pledge. 

Verse 10.—The Christians, probably, who, more afraid of 
Jewish machinations than of anything else, did not judge 
Paul and Silas to be safe in the city, and so, by night (some 
time in the night (comp. Acts 1: 3), sent out (of the city, 
under some kind of escort) the two chief persons, Paul and 
Silas. This they did immediately ; that is, probably, on the 
day of the tumult, or the next day. It seems that they 
intended to return (1 Thess, 2: 18), but once or twice were 
obliged to give up the attempt. The place to which they, 
in a manner, fled, was Bercea, a city of some size, over forty 
miles to the south, not far from Pella, and lying under 
Mt. Bermius. The synagogue of the Jews there, which, 
with the comparative nearness to Thessalonica—to which 
they expected to return—may together have been the reasons 
for choosing this as their stopping-place. 

Verse 11.—Now these were more noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica: That is, the Jews in Bercea were more noble. The 
word “noble,” meaning “well-born” at first, takes a moral 
sense, like generous (that is, of a race or family) and liberal 
(such as a free man is), and denotes here the quality of lib- 
erality or candor. The proof of this liberality consisted in 
that they received the word «(the gospel) with all readiness of 
mind, examining the scriptures daily (to see) whether these things 
were so. Their readiness of mind consisted in freedom from 
prejudice, and disposition to search for and find the truth. 

Verse 12.— Many of them (of these Jews) therefore (that is, 
as one might expect or hope from the candor they displayed) 
believed ; and of the Greek women of honorable estate and of men 
not a few: The men were, no doubt, Greeks, although the 
word for Greek is in the feminine; and not a few, although 
in the masculine, in the original, is to be understood as appli- 
cable to the women also, by a brevity not uncommon even in 
the best Greek writers. 

Verse 13.—But when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge 
that in Berea also the word of God was proclaimed by Paul, they 
came thither likewise, stirring up and troubling the brethren. 
The present participles seem to be conative in their sense, 
which probably is, trying to stir up. 

Verse 14.—And then immediately the brethren sent forth Paul 
to go as far as to the sea: There are two explanations of these 
latter words, the one to go as though to the sea ; the other to go 
as far as to the sea, of which the first translation implies that 
Paul was to be conveyed toward the coast, as if he were to 
be sent somewhere—to Athens, for instance—by water; while 
the other means that he was to be conveyed to the coast, and 
there put on board a ship, to goalone afterwards, But Luke 
says, in verse 15, they conducted him as far as Athens 
(whether on land or by water is not said). As the best read- 
ing has the sense not of as though, but of as far as, we find it 
most probable that he did not go by water, but went around 
by a road to the water to avoid pursuit.—And Silas and 
Timothy: Many manuscripts have but Silas, etc., but the best, 
and, which gives an inferior sense. 

Verse 15.—But they that conducted Paul brought him as 
far as Athens: That is, they did not stop at the sea, but 
made the whole journey with him. Whether they went by 
land or on the sea we do not gather from anything, except 
that if he had got on board of a vessel, there would be no 
need of their conduct.— And receiving a command, etc.: This 
part of the narrative is illustrated by 1 Thessalonians 3: 2, 
where he ‘sends Timotheus from Athens to Bercea, and 
1 Thessalonians 1: 1, written from Corinth, when both Silas 
and Timothy were with him. 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


On leaving Philippi, Paul proceeded southwest about 
ninety miles to Thessalonica. The shade of language 
employed by the author of the book of the Acts, Luke, shows 
that he himself was no longer in the traveling company ; he 
says “they,” not “we.” It is likely that he and Timothy 
remained at Philippi for a season; we find, however, that 
Timothy joined the others soon afterwards. 
interest is with Pau! and Silas. 

The first fourteen verses of the seventeenth chapter of the 
Acts contain an account of two great cities under the pres- 
sure of gospel truth. Thessalonica was a large and powerful 


Our present 





town ; Berea was a little village. The inhabitants of the one 
place were wealthy and educated ; of the other, comparatively 
illiterate and poor. But in the end the contrast is altogether 
to the advantage of the latter ; this is the inspired testimony : 
“These Bereans were more noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica.” 

We must simply go through with the story in detail; it is 
to be expected that we shall discover a homiletic lesson in 
each verse as we take it up in its turn. 


I. The City that was Upset.—The name by which this town 
was known had a princely history in ite Philip of Macedon 
won a magnificent victory on the day he heard of the birth 
of his little daughter, who was the sister of Alexander the 
Great ; he instantly sent word that the child was to be called 
“ Thessalonica ” in commemoration of the triumph in Thes- 
saly ; by and by this small maiden became a woman, and was 
married to Cassander, who rebuilded the old town Therma 
with wonderful splendor, and then changed its name to that 
of his bride, whom he tenderly loved, 

1. Verse 1.—A new opportunity creates a fresh duty. So 
we start out with our admonitions to be found in this chap- 
ter. Right through Amphipolis and Apollonia went these 
preachers, and not a sermon did they try to preach. Why 
not? It is likely that there was no synagogue in either of 
them; the synagogue of that region was at Thessa- 
lonica. There “the word of the Lord sounded out through 
Macedonia and Achaia,” for it was a large and important 
place (1 Thess. 1:8). When Paul reached so influential a 
centre, and found a synagogue where he could meet an audi- 
ence, he seemed again to rouse himself to combat like an old 
soldier. He had another chance; that suggested another 
duty. 

2. Verse 2.—Every man can do good best after his own 
“manner.” This word is full of suggestion; what a fine 
thing it is to get in the habit of trying to teach men of 
Christ, so as to have a “manner.” How foolish it always is 
to discover a peculiarity in some other man’s method of 
teaching or preaching, and then to set about reproducing 
it! Paul generally followed the one course; probably he 
had meetings of colloquy and inquiry through the week, 
then on Saturday went into the public assembly for a discus- 
sion. The Jewshad the first chance to hear him, then the Gen- 
tiles. There is every reason to suppose he remained in this 
town more than the twenty-one days here mentioned ; for the 
Philippian Church sent him help twice, and traveling was 
slow in those days, and the capital of Macedonia was distant 
(Phil.4: 16). Thusthe Thessalonians heard of the shameful 
persecutions he had endured in that other city (1 Thess: 
2: 2). 

3. Verse 3.—“ Christ and his cross is all our theme” We 
are furnished with two or three examplés of Paul’s preach- 
ing in the New Testament. He invariably opened the Bible 
—Paul’s Bible was not so large as ours—and showed that the 
Messiah must be born at a particular time, of the line of 
Judah, in a place predicted beforehand; that he must die 
and be buried, and must rise again from the dead. Then he 
set out to prove that Jesus of Nazareth had, in his life and 
death and resurrection, met all these requirements, and 
therefore must necessarily be the true Hope of the nation, 
and the only-begotten Son of God. This was his “ manner.” 
This was what made him such a preacher as never before 
had been heard among the heathen; his whole soul was full 
of Christ and him crucified (2 Cor. 2: 1-5), 


4. Verse 4.—Success in preaching must be estimated not by 
applause, but by conversions. Some of the hearers cast their 
lot in with the preachers even from among the Jewish bigots; 
of the Gentiles more yet, and, as usual, most from among the 
women. The preachers had a sore time before them; but 
they gained some souls. On that day was founded the 
church to which afterwards the two epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians were written. Meantime, Paul had no salary ; he sup- 
ported himself by working at his trade of tent-making, 
preaching days, toiling nights (1 Thess. 2: 9). 

5. Verse 5.—The wrath of man is often forced to praise 
God, The opposition which arose against these preachers 
intensified the friendship of their adherents. Jason opened 
his own home for their shelter. Of him nothing is definitely 
known except that he was one of Paul’s relatives (Rom. 
16:21). These Jews were jealous of the converts that were 
made. We must look upon the Thessalonians as represen- 
tatives of that great class of opposers, of which the world is 
full, who hate truth because it is distasteful to their preju- 
dices, and who, in their attempts to put down a righteous 
cause by force, will enter into the most unbecoming alliances 
with the basest sort of “fellows.” The descriptive term 
“lewd fellows” means only idlers in the market, or what 
we should call loafers lounging in the street with nothing to 
do but make a disturbance. It was easy to get up the 
noisiest sort of crowd ; they assaulted the dwelling so as to 
compel the preachers to come forth for atrial or an exami- 
nation. It is evident that they only advertised them and 
strengthened their friends; no doubt Paul and Silas had 
larger meetings than ever. 

6. Verse 6.—A wicked man’s lie frequently contains the 
Christian man’s motto. When infidels exclaimed, “ Yours 


is only a book-religion,” the brave Chillingworth answered, 
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“The Bible is the religion of Protestants, the Bible only!” 
So here: never in all the round of historic epithet has there 
been found a description so accurate and forceful as this; 
Christian preachers are simply men who propose to turn the 
world upside down. Thessalonica was upset from turret to 
foundation-stone that day. 

TI. The Oity that was Set Up.—It will be very difficult to fin- 
ish this passage at one sitting ; but the lessons of the story of 
Berea can at least be stated in their order. 

1, Verse 10.—Notice the indefatigable zeal of the early 
Christians. In one night these preachers traveled fifty 
miles, And in the ‘morning, we find them at their work 
immediately, in the same old places, and with the same 
forceful methods. Their dear friends stood by them; Jason 
took the brunt of the attack, offering some sort of bail,—a 
brave defender of his dangerous guest. The little band 
remained behind, and kept the faith. 

2. Verse 11.—Notice the promising character of the 
fresh friends Paul and Silas made. Here comes into exami- 
nation that dear old familiar passage which describes how 
Berea was rendered aristocratic among the nobles of Christen- 
dom by loving the Bible. (1.) These people listened to the 
Word attentively. (2.) They studied the Word assiduously. 
(3.) They accepted the Word intelligently. (4.) They believed 
the Word implicitly. 

3. Verse 12.—Notice the excellent results of persistent 
study of the Scriptures. The phraseology of this passage 
needs to be understood. The nobility of these Bereans did 
not consist in their admiration for the Bible; they may have 
actually been of a higher class in society; that is to say, 
they were noble enough to study, believe, and inwardly 

digest what they read; so that their nobility grew on what 
it discovered, and they were worthier and better and nobler 
than before. The word “therefore” is intensive; they were 
ennobled by their conversion, and they were converted 
because they studied and believed (John 5: 39). We never 
hear of these Bereans any more ; but we love to think they 
had a thriving church there, and we are certain that they 
left behind them a name worth cherishing. They simply 
did with docile fidelity what Paul tried to have the Thes- 
salonians do: they sought to “prove all things,” and to 
“hold fast that which is good.” They lived and thrived on 
what they found to be “ so.” 

4. Verse 13.—Notice how Satan betrays the secret of his” 
special hate. His friends journeyed all this tiresome dis- 
tance merely because they knew the Word of God was going 
to be preached by those indefatigable apostles. The Devil 
hates nothing so much in this world as the pure word of divine 
truth in the Bible, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H,. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
This lesson illustrates: 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF TREATING GOSPEL TRUTH. 
1. Hearing it Declared (vs. 1-3). 
2. Accepting it Heartily (vs. 4, 12). 
3. Opposing it Violently (vs. 5-9, 13). 
4. Testing it by God’s Word (vs. 10, 11). 











L HEARING GOSPEL TRUTH DECLARED. 

T hey came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of the Jews: 
and Paul, as his custom was, went in unto them, and for three’ 
Sabbath days reasoned with them from the scriptures (vs. 1, 2). 
A great many are ready to hear the truth even when they 
are not ready to heed it. Men and women will go tochurch, 
year after year, to hear the gospel declared, without deciding 
in their own minds whether they are to respond to its invi- 
tations or not ; without, indeed, being sure whether or not they 
believe the truth declared. The more in earnest the preacher 
is, the better the people like it. Revival meetings have an at- 
tendance altogether beyond the persona! interest of the hearers 
in the truth declared, People will come, night after night, be- 
cause they like to hear the preacher’s argumentsand the preach- 
er’s appeals, even though they have no thought of any farther 
share in the whole matter than good hearing. There are many, 
indeed, who pride themselves on their fidelity as hearers, and 
there are preachers who are much encouraged because of the 
number and steady attendance of those who hear them. But, 
with all that can be said in favor of good hearing, merely to 
hear the gospel is not in itself a high religious attainment ; 
nor does it, ia and of itself, amount to a great deal either for 
the hearer or the preacher. Yet, it is a privilege to hear 
gospel truth declared; too high a privilege to be slighted 
thoughtlessly. 

% ACCEPTING GOSPEL TRUTH HEARTILY. 

And some of them were persuaded, and consorted with Paul and 
Silas (v. 4). It is one thing to hear a truth; it is quite 
another thing to believe a truth. “Faith cometh by hear- 
ing;” but faith does not always come with hearing. We 
hear a great many things without believing them. The 
hearing may make no impression. The believing puts 
everything in a new light, and puts us im a changed relation 


to the things disclosed to us through our hearing. We may 


hear of a new country, of a new source of wealth, of a new 
means of cure, of a newly proffered affection, and all that is 
said may fall upon heavy or uninterested ears; but if we 
once believe what is thus declared to us, we can no longer be 
without a personal interest in that which means so much to 
us. There is not an aching heart, or a troubled soul, in all 
the world, which would not havea rejoicing interest in gospel 
truth, if only that truth were fairly believed in by that heart 
or that soul. If all the hearers of gospel truth were but 
believers in it, what a different world this would be! Itisa 
privilege to hear gospel truth. It is new life to believe in 
that truth. 
3. OPPOSING GOSPEL TRUTH VIOLENTLY. 

But the Jews, being moved with jealousy .. . gathering a crowd, 
. .. assaulting the house, . . . set the city on an uproar, .. . crying, 
These that have turned the world upside down have come hither also 
(vs. 5, 6). Truth disbelieved, is a great deal more likely 
than error, to excite violent opposition. If an error is recog- 
nized as an error, it is commonly let alone by those who 
know the truth. But if a truth is not accepted, those who 
refuse it credence are tempted to oppose it violently because 
of its intimation that they are at fault in failing to accept it. 
A mob is almost always on the wrong side of a controversy, 
Rotten eggs, tar and feathers, and dynamite, are the weapons 
of those who oppose the truth, rather than of those who 
defend it. A temperance lecturer is more likely than a rum- 
seller.to be the object of personal abuse from the populace. 
An outspoken preacher against polygamy, would be in greater 
danger, in Utah, than an advocate of polygamy would be in a 
decent community outside. This is a truth which is worth 
bearing in mind by those who wou]d show their estimate of 
the right in any question under popular discussion. Violence 
of opposition is commonly an indication of being on the 
wrong side of such a question. 


4. TESTING GOSPEL TRUTH BY GOD'S WORD. 


These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, examining the scrip- 
tures daily whether these things were so (v.11). Thestandard of 
nobleness is always the same. That state of mind and those 
traits of character which were noble in Paul’s day are just as 
noble in our day. An openness of mind for the reception of 
truth is one sign of nobleness. The man who thinks he 
knows everything that is worth knowing on any subject is in 
no state to learn anything more. On the other hand, the 
man who is quick to accept as truth everythiag that is 
declared to him, is in no state to make real progress in 
knowledge. The nobler mind is ready to receive the truth, 
but wants to be sure that it is the truth. Unintelligent faith 
is better than no faith at all; believing blindly is better than 
blind unbelief. The man who is on the side of right 
without knowing why, is better off than the man who is on 
the wrong side because he won't stop to consider whether he 
is right or wrong. But the nobler man is ever he who 
believes the truth intelligently; who is on the side of right, 
and knows why he is there. In religious matters the real 
test of truth is the Bible; not the church creeds, not the 
catechism, not the commentaries, not the favorite preacher or 
teacher or editor, but the Bible. Examining the Bible with 
a readiness of mind to receive the truth, and with a deter- 
mined purpose of testing the truth by the only trustworthy 
standard of truth, always indicates a nobler state of mind, 
and isan exhibit of nobler character, than any blind clinging 
to error, or any violent opposings of those who think differ- 
ently, whether it be in Thessalonica or Berea, in Boston or 
San Francisco. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. Reasoning from the Scriptures. From the change in the 
personal pronouns, and from 1 Thess 3 : 6, it is evident that 
Luke and Timothy remained at Philippi to comfort and still 
further strengthen the new converts in the faith. Let us 
look at :— 

1. Paul’s journey. “Passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica.” Their road lay 
through a region rich in historic associations. The birth- 
place of Aristotle and the tomb of Euripides were close to 
their route. At one point, Xerxes had offered to the river 
Strymon a sacrifice of white horses, and had buried alive 
nine youths and maidens. At another they had in plain 
view the peaks of Ossa and Pelion, often pointed to with 
trembling superstition as the home of the gods. But none of 
these facts, nor all of them, have immortalized Macedonia 
so much as the footsteps of Paul, who traveled it faint with 
the stripes that he had received at Philippi. The Christian 
heroism of Paul and his companion has done more to make 
the land live in the memory than all of its connection 
with myths or with classical names once so famous. For 
the apostles redeemed it from being a pagan country, and 
made of it, as Clarke well says, a second Holy Land. 

2. Paul’s custom. ‘“Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews; and Paul, as his custom was, went in 
untothem.” Thescourging and the imprisonment at Philippi 





had no effect in dampening the zeal nor abating the courage 





of the apostle. At Thessalonica he acted as though at Phi- 
lippi he had received no treatment except that which was 
kind and encouraging. Paul counted his converts more than 
he did his stripes. Writing afterward from Athens to the 
Philippians, Paul says: “But having suffered before, and 
been shamefully entreated at Philippi, as ye know, we waxed 
bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of God in much 
conflict.” All the effect of his many stripes at Philippi was 
to make him “ wax bold” in his God in speaking to them of 
Thessalonica. “ This is one thing I do” was Paul’s motto. 


3. Paul’s reasoning. “ Opening and alleging, that it behoved 
Christ to suffer.” After the crucifixion, when the disciples 
believed that the grave was the refutation of the divinity of 
the Saviour, he appeared unto them, and showed to them, 
from the Scriptures, that his sufferings and death were just 
what had been foretold, and, hence, that he could not have 
been the Messiah, and left these prophecies unfulfilled. 
How did Paul show that it behoved Christ to suffer? To 
the ordinary Bible student, it is apparent what some of the 
passages must have been, upon which Paul relied to prove 
his point. Psalms 22 and 69 are the expressions of the 
agony of Gethsemane and the cross. Isaiah 53 is a complete 
photograph of the sorrowful, smitten, despised, rejected, cru- 
cified Messiah. Possibly he may have used the argument to 
be found in Hebrews 8-10. Toa candid mind the argument 
from prophecy that Christ must needs have suffered is a 
wonderful and convincing proof of his claims to be the 
Redeemer for whose consolation Israel was looking. 


4. Paul’s success. (1.) With the Jews. It must be borne 
in mind, that Paul had been reasoning in a “synagogue of 
the Jews,” for three successive sabbaths (vs. 1,2). What 
was the effect of his reasoning upon the Jews? ‘Some of 
them were persuaded, and consorted with Paul and Silas.” 
Some of the Jews became convinced that their conception of 
what the Messiah would do and be had hitherto been 
wrong. They gave up their notion of a splendid temporal 
king to accept the lowly one of Nazareth and of Calvary. 
And having done this, they naturally consorted with Paul 
and Silas, accepting them as their spiritual guides and 
instructors, and making known to the world the fact that 
they had accepted Christianity. When any one becomes a 
follower of the Saviour, he immediately begins to consort 
with those who are of the same faith. He will be found 
with them in church, in the Sunday-school, in the prayer- 
meeting, in social gatherings, and in all Christian efforts. 
(2.) With the Greeks. “Of the devout Greeks a great mul- 
titude, and of the chief women not a few.” The “devout” 
Gentiles, those who had become worshipers of the true God, 
were far more ready to accept Christ as the Messiah than 
were the Jews from whom they had learned to abjure their 
idolatry. They did not have to give up the wrong concep- 
tion of centuries. 

II. Rejecting the Scriptures.—1. The assault, Let the teacher 
call out from the class:—(1.) The cause. “But the Jews 


being moved with jealousy,” etc. The Jews were jealous, ‘ 


especially, because “of the chief women not a few” were 
becoming believers. They were moved with envy when they 
saw women of rank joining the new Way. Doubtless the 
multitude of the converts from among the devout Greeks had 
something also to do with this feeling. The Jews saw their 
own influence being undermined by these new comers. 
Judaism was thrown into the background—Christianity was 
the theme of converse. (2.) The attack. “ Assaulting the 
house of Jason, they sought to bring them forth unto the 
people.” Envy is a base passion, and does not hesitate to use 
base means. The Jews “ took unto themselves certain vile 
fellows of the rabble,” etc. It was the same sort of crowd that 
now in acity can easily be gathered to smash in the windows 
of a mission church and maltreat its minister. Under the 
cover of a mob, men can do things for which as individuals 
they cannot be held responsible. If only they had found 
Paul and Silas in the house of Jason, it would have fared 
hard with the missionaries. (3.) The arrest. “They 
dragged Jason and certain of the brethren before the rulers 
of the city.” If they could not have the principals, they 
would have their abettors. But they did not set upon Jason 
and his companions as they would have done with Paul and 
Silas. Very likely they were citizens too well known to be 
roughly and unlawfully dealt with. (4.) ‘The complaint. 
The charge against Jason was that he had “ received” these 
men “that had turned the world upside down,” and whose 
further offense was, that they “all act contrary to the decrees 
of Cesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus.” By 
holding Jason responsible for the conduct of his guests, the 
Jews meant to silence Paul and Silas. And in this design, as 
the sequel shows, they succeeded. Of course the persecutors 
eould set up only a shadow for an accusation. But what 
a testimony they incidentally bore to the work of Paul and 
Silas, in saying that they were turning the world upside 
down. That is just what they were’doing. The world had 
been wrong side up since sin had entered the garden of Eden, 
and now they were engaged in turning it once more right 
side up. (5.) The result. “When they had taken security 
from Jason and the rest, they let them go.” Shadowy as 
was the support for the complaint, the accusers succeeded 
in troubling the multitude and the rulers of the city. From 
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Jason and the brethren with him were taken bonds that 
the public peace should no more be disturbed by the preach- 
ing of Paul and Silas. But, as at Philippi, the action came 
too late to be of any avail. The church already was planted, 
and the epistles to the Thessalonians show how deeply it had 
taken root. 

III. Searching the Scriptures.—At the first thought, it seems 
rather hard that the early missionaries so soon should have 
been driven away from the places in which they were success- 
fully laboring. But, after all, was not that God’s way for the 
wider and more expeditious spreading of the gospel ? 

1. Preaching the word. “ Went into the synagogue of the 
Jews.” Scourged in Philippi, and nearly mobbed in Thessa- 
lonica, but just as ready to preach the word in Berca. 

2. Searching the word. “ Examining the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so.” At Bercea the missionaries had 
a glimpse of sunshine. Here they found the Jews ready to 
receive the truth. Though they received it with all readi- 
ness of mind, they did not do so without investigation. They 
examined the scriptures for themselves. They took hold of 
the matter with zeal and thoroughness—they searched daily. 
The result was, that many of them believed, not only Jews, 
but Greeks of rank and position. 

3. Persecuted for the word. “They came thither likewise, 
stirring up and troubling the multitudes.” We see in this: 
—(1.)An illustration of the intensity of the hatréd of those 
who oppose the gospel. Those who rejected the word in 
Thessalonica were not content with simply driving the mis- 
sionaries out of their city, but followed them even to Berea, 
and drove them out of that place also. (2.) An illustration 
of the way in which God continually is using his enemies. 
T hey thought, that they were stamping out the gospel, where- 
as they only were spreading it. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Two hard names—Thessalonians and Bereans—what do 
they mean? It seems in olden times they called people after 
the place where they lived, just as now the people of Bos- 
ton are Bostonians, and those in Philadelphia are Philadel- 
phians. The Thessalonians lived in a place called Thessa- 
lonica, one hundred miles south-west from Philippi; the 
Bereans lived at Berea, sixty miles farther south-west. 

Paul and Silas at Thessalonica—Why did they leave 
Philippi? From there they went to Thessalonica, and 
found there a synagogue, for many Jews lived in that city. 
What did Paul always do on the Sabbath day? So he did 
there: went to the synagogue, and read and taught what the 
Scriptures said of Jesus Christ; how he had been promised 
to come and be a Saviour ; how he suffered and died, and rose 
from the dead. Some of the people believed, and became 
Christians and friends of Paul and Silas, for they had 
learned to love the One of whom the apostles preached. 
Paul preached on the Sabbath days, but in the week he was 
busy working with his hands. He had learned the trade of 
tent-making, and in the city of Thessalonica he found plenty 
of that kind of work todo. The people there made cloth of 
goats’ hair, which was used for making tents. There was 
much trading done at Thessalonica, for it was a city where 
business was active. There Paul, still lame and sore from 
the stripes and the stocks in the jail at Philippi, sat, day 
after day, sewing on the thick strong cloth. We know this 
because, a year or so after, he wrote two letters to the Thessa- 
lonians, and reminded them how he came to them after he 
was shamefully treated at Philippi, and how he and his com- 
panions worked night and day, as he said, ‘because we 
would not be chargeable to any of you.” They were willing 
to work early and late all the week, if only they might 
preach the gospel on the Sabbath. 

T he Jealous Jews.—There were Jews at Thessalonica who 
hated the preaching of Christ, as other Jews in Jerusalem 
had hated Christ himself. Do you not remember that, when 
the Saviour was given up to be crucified, that Pilate, the 
governor, “knew it was for envy they delivered him”? 
How busily those Jews used their tongues to stir up hatred 
against Paul and Silas; they gladly found idle, rough fellows 
about the market-places, and in the streets, and on the docks, 
ready for any wicked work. Soon they had a hooting mob 
gathered around the house of a man named Jason, probably 
where Paul and Silas stayed. When they could not find the 
apostles, they took Jason and some of the brethren to the 
rulers, and said complainingly: “The men Jason has 
received have turned the world upside down; they are 
against Cesar; they tell of another king—Jesus.” The 
rulers made Jason promise to keep the peace, and then let 
him and the other believers go. The brethren knew Paul 
and Silas would not be so allowed to escape if the rulers 
found them, and so that very night they sent them away. 

Paul and Silas in Berea——We do not know much about 
that small place. It was notygreat and busy like Thessa- 
lonica, but a quiet walled town, and we never read of it again. 
But the people of Berea whom Paul knew, can never be for- 
gotten; it is surely a golden text and a golden memory of 
them we have to-day. What three things do we find about 
them in our golden text? They were not more famous than 
the Thessalonians, not so great, probably not so rich, nor of 








such grand families, but more noble,—why? There are 
two reasons; when Paul and Silas preached in the syna- 
gogues, “they received the word.’ And they searched the 
Scriptures daily. Not only in the church on the Sabbath, 
but every day, they studied the Bible, and many of them 
believed. Did it seem as easy to study the Bible then as 
now? Were there churches and Sunday-schools everywhere? 
Did they have Bibles and Testaments in every house? Were 
there verses or lesson-papers, and texts in bright colors and 
large letters hanging on the walls? Oh, no! only a few 
had written copies of the Old Testament, and perhaps some 
had the book of Matthew. The Bereans went to the syna- 
gogue, and the leader unrolled a parchment, and read the 
words of God; they were glad to hear and think and look 
as eagerly for the truth as you would search for a treasure. 
Receiving the Word.—Three words you must remember anil 
do: Search the Scriptures. They are words that Jesus spoke, 
and he said of the Scriptures, “they testify of me.” How 
far you would look for some precious gift or jewel, if you were 
told of one hidden away somewhere. In the Bible, if you 
search, you will find treasures better than all the jewels or 
coins of the whole world. How did the Bereans receive 
the word? How should you receive it? Then treasure these 
golden texts and these verses of Scripture we study week by 
week, and remember these words of Jesus, of Paul, and all 
those whom the Holy Spirit helped to write. To help you as 
you search, pray this prayer of David’s: “Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


[See also Lllustrative Applications, ] 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ How precious is the book divine.” 

“I love to tell the story.” 

“Father of mercies! in thy Word.” 
“While foes are strong and dangers near.” 
“Oh! do not let the word depart.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Which two congregations of Paul’s hearers are held in 
contrast as Scripture students? (Title.) What commendation 
was given to the Bereans? (Golden Text.) 

Why did Paul leave Philippi? Why did he not stop in 
Amphipolis and Apollonia? (Acts 17:1.) What examples 
are given us of the manner in which one-seventh of our 
time should be employed? (v. 2; Luke 4: 16.) Was it the 
first or the seventh day of the week when Paul reasoned inthe 
synagogue? Did he remain only three weeks, or longer, 
in Thessalonica? How do the Old Testament Scriptures 
declare that Christ must needs have suffered and risen again 
from the dead? What class of people receive the gospel 
most readily ? (v. 4.) How do you account for this? How 
did God try the faith of the young church at Thessalonica? 
(v. 5-7.) To what purpose were they tried? (1 Thess. 1: 6- 
8; 2:14.) Was the charge against Paul just, or unjust? 
How did the Lord deliver his servants? (vs. 8,9.) What 
effect have obstacles and persecutions upon the devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ? (v. 10; 1 Thess. 1: 2) What is the 
result of an honest, humble study of the Scriptures? (v. 12.) 
Is it possible, or impossible, for scholars to search out the 
doctrines of the Bible when they do not know the location of 
the different books? Do, or do not, our Bible schools gener- 
ally teach this? Is it possible, or impossible, for scholars to 
search out the doctrines when they do not know the general 
contents of each book of the Bible? Are they, or 
are they not, taught this? Is it material, or immaterial, 
in what order the books are studied? Are the historic, 
or the prophetic, books best adapted to youngest minds? 
What are the advantages, and what the disadvantages, of 
graded schools with a different course of study in each 
department? How do our Bible and secular schools of this 
generation compare? (Luke 16: 8,l.¢c.) Why is it so 
important that this generation be able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in them? (1 Tim.4:1.) Why did Paul 
leave Berea? (v. 13.) Why did Silas and Timotheus 





remain? (v. 14.) Point out and describe the places named. 
Name some of the trials of modern teachers of truth. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


For the better understanding of the position and impor- 
tance of Thessalonica, Amphipolis, Apollonia and Bera, 
together with the many temporal circumstances of moment 
which light up the lesson, a few pages from such a work as 
Conybeare and Howson, or of Lewin, are the best resource 
for most readers. The mixture of things Greek, Roman, 
and Oriental, that closely belongs to the subject, is far too 
great and rich to be treated of in a single column. 

More, however, is to be known about the relative situation 
of the proseucha and the synagogue in Greek and Roman 
cities, than was accessible when Conybeare and Howson 
wrote; and that may be best gleaned from a short treatise in 
German by Schiirer, which deals chiefly with the synagogues 
in Rome itself, and incidentally with those of the other cities. 
It was a mark of a strong Jewish population to have a syna- 
gogue in such acity. It meant power as well as numbers. 
Where they were weaker, they had only their proseuche. 

For other features of the situation, some of them quite 
peculiar, it is merely necessary to state that the “rulers” 
were politarchs; the “ vile fellows of the rabble” were the 
rascally street loafers, including, perhaps, the most contempt- 
ible of the “ curbstone brokers ;” the ‘devout Greeks” were 
proselytes ; the “ people” were the popular governing assem- 
bly ; and the “ security ” was bail. How much all this evinces 
of the peculiar condition and government of Thessalonica, is 
not to be told in a few lines. 

Thessalonica, the modern Saloniki, has always been an 
excitable place. Religious sectarianism has always been 
strong there, and ready at any time to think itself doing God 
a religious service by putting his servants to death. In 1876 
there was a fearful riot there because of the alleged 
attempted reconversion of one or two girls from Muham- 
medanism to Christianity, which culminated in most outra- 
geous proceedings in a mosque, where several foreign consuls 
were murdered by the fanatical mob. Those who were then 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean remember well how 
all the ships of war of all nations hurried from every port to 
Saloniki, to prevent further bloodshed. It was probably 
only by the presence of those ships that a general massacre 
of Christians was prevented. Yet that was only a sudden 
ebullition of religious zeal, in which the “ vile fellows of the 
rabble” probably had the greatest share. Those who knew 
the consequences of the murder of a foreign consul would, of 
course, have restrained their religious violence; for self- 
destruction is never the ambition of a fanatical mob, nor 
very often that of the fanatical individual. 

With regard to the number of women that believed (and 
those “of honorable estate” in Berca), it is to be remem- 
bered that the Greek women have never been under the 
same restraint as the Muslim women; and that it would be 
no strange thing for the apostles to have opportunities to 
meet them elsewhere than in their synagogue. To-day, 
among all the stricter Jews, even in America (except among 
the “reformed”), the Jewish women have their separate 
places in the synagogue; and in the Greek Christian 
churches the women have their separate gallery, and do not 
either mingle with the men or take part in the service—that 
is, in the singing in which all the men regularly join. But 
the Greek women go unveiled, while the Oriental Jewesses 
only cover up their hair; and are to be seen at their houses, 
or in mixed companies. It is by no means likely that all 
the discussions mentioned in the lesson took place in the 
synagogues, 

A case in point, for parallel illustration, occurred in the 
writer’s own experience. The main features of the incident 
may be read in Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” pages 235, 236. The 
chief portion of the party had gone slowly ahead to Cerynia, 
while General di Cesnola and myself had gone over to 
Lapethus, to inspect some ruins and inscriptions. When 
the train arrived at Cerynia, they were furiously attacked by 
a party of veiled Muslim women, with stones and other mis- 
siles, for presuming to defile with their presence an open 
space containing a few olive-trees. The party was all put to 
flight except the one American with them, a brave major- 
general of the regular army, who had served during the 
entire war, having been in Fort Sumter when that was first 
attacked, and also present at the last affair at Appomatox. 
He sat unmoved by the missiles, but could not take up arms 
against the women. Upon our arrival, the matter was 
quieted through General di Cesnola’s efforts with the authori- 
ties, and an apology was duly made; but the danger was con- 
sidered so great that the authorities sent a guard of soldiers 
to protect the camp during the night. The next morning 
the Christian Greeks gave an entertainment to the party, at 
the house of one of their prominent citizens, at which 
unveiled women formed a large part of the company, and 
did most of the talking. The like was the case, also, every- 
where else except at the monasteries. 

For further light on the subject we have but to look at the 
Greek classics. It was at least as easy then as now to obtain 
opportunities to preach the gospel to women. 
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THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON* 


In the north-east of Scotland an old-time distich, 
which still lingers in the popular memory, tells how 


“ The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie craw 
Are the three warst things that Scotland ever saw.” 


The allusion in the first line carries back the mind to 
the time when the Gordons of Huntly, with their intense 
but narrow ideas of patriotism, and their steadfast alle- 
giance to a dynasty and an ecclesiastical polity which 
had passed away, were the terror of the dwellers around 
Aberdeen, for the swift strokes which they dealt, and for 
their constitutional inability to “know when they were 
beaten.” 

Times have changed since then. Romanist Gordons 
have become Protestant Gordons; so that near the end 
of last century it was possible for a Lord Gordon to lead 
a popular riot against the repeal of the test acts. But 
the characteristics of the family have not been changed ; 
only directed into other channels. ‘Chinese Gordon,” 
who was the one man whom England could send into 
the Soodan with any prospect of success in quelling the 
insurrectionary movements there, carries the ancestral 
fire with him, though it burns with a purer flame; his 
name, in China and in Egypt, is synonymous with swift 
decision, intense loyalty to the truth, inflexible justice, 
and that dauntless generalship which never succeeds so 
well as when it has to perform impossibilities, 

The story of this quiet and unpretentious man, who 
has been sent, almost single-handed, against the swarm- 
ing thousands of El-Mahdy, in Egypt’s “ Province of the 
Blacks” (Belad es-Soodin, as the formal name runs), 
reads like a romance. Even when, as a young officer in 
the British army, he fell wounded in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, his dauntless courage and his capacity for 
generalship had been noticed by his superior officers. 
“We used to send him to find out what new move the 
Russians were making,” wrote Colonel C. C. Chesney, 
long afterwards. 

It was not, however, until young Gordon’s military 
duties called him to China that his peculiar genius had 
opportunity to display itself. In 1860 he went to that 
country in the service of the Allied Powers then at war 
with China. Two years later, when Gordon was still in 
China, and engaged in a survey of the country around 
Shanghai, the Tai-ping rebels, who for more than ten 
years had been devastating the fairest provinces of 
China, became a source of trouble in the neighborhood 
of Shanghai. The operations of the Chinese army 
against the Tai-pings had been chiefly confined to the 
brilliant expedient of running away when the Tai-pings 
entered a province, and moving in again, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, when they abandoned it. The truth 
was that the imperial government had neither the 
administrative ability, nor sufficient belief in itself, to 
cope with a horde of brutalized peasants who, drawn 
together, at first, partly by religious fanaticism, and 
partly by a desire for unlimited plunder, had ceased to 
believe in the divinity of their leader, but believed more 
wrongly than ever in the solid results of stealing other 
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men’s property, and possessing themselves of other men’s 
wives and daughters. 

The Tai-ping rebellion was a movement which was 
much misunderstood in England and America during 
its first manifestations. It won sympathy from the two 
Bible-loving nations, on the supposition that it was an 
attempt, on the part of oppressed native Christians of 
the empire, to obtain their civil rights. The only foun- 
dation for the supposition were vague reports which had 
their origin in the fact that the leader of the revolt, 
the notorious Hung-tsue-schuen used his slight knowl- 
edge of the Christian Scriptures to support his own 
claim to prophetship and Messiahship. But it was not 
long before the rebel army showed itself in its true 
colors. Its chief gathered around him hundreds of 
thousands of followers, among them—to their shame be 
it said—European and American adventurers; and these 
vast hordes moved about, with little hindrance, in the 
most fertile provinces, their advent marked by unspeak- 
able brutality, their abandonment of a province only 
occurring when they had so exhausted it that it could 
sustain them no longer. The name of the Tai-pings 
caused a panic wherever it was spoken; the rumor of 
their approach sent mandarins and troops over the bor- 
der in an undignified scramble for safety. 

Such was the state of affairs when in 1863 the British 
Government was invited by the Chinese to appoint a 
captain to lead against the Tai-pings. General Gordon 
was the man appointed. The first bungling attempts, 
under English officership, to fight the Tai-pings, took 
place before Gordon assumed his new command. When 
Gordon placed himself at the head of the small, and 
apparently insufficient, force placed at his disposal, his 
movements were prompt and decisive. He ordered his 
soldiers to assume a uniform modelled on those of Euro- 
pean armies, This order was very distasteful to the 
Chinese soldiers, for they had no wish to assume the 
dress of the barbarians, nor did they like any better their 
new nickname of “ Imitation foreign devils.” Gordon’s 
motive, of course, was to prevent the Tai-pings from 
knowing whether they were fighting the imperial troops 
whom they heartily despised, or the “ foreign devils” 
for whom they had a salutary respect. Then followed 
the brilliant campaign in which Gordon, at fearful odds, 
captured city after city by his daring strategy, and in 
which, with his small body of troops, he cut right through 
the country in possession of the Tai-pings, thus breaking 
the military power of the Heavenly King (as their leader 
called himself) into two disorganized halves. 

Much of the success of this campaign—all of it, per- 
haps—was due to the magnetic influence which Gordon 
exercised over his men. His latest biographer writes: 

In almost all of the engagements Gordon found it necessary 
to be constantly in the front, and often to lead in person. The 
officers of his force were brave men enough, but were not 
always ready to face their desperate antagonists. Gordon, in 
his mild way, would take one or other of these by the arm, 
and lead him into the thick of the fire. He always went un- 
armed himself, even when foremost in the breach. He never 
recognized danger; to him a shower of bullets was no more 
than a hailstorm. He carried one weapon to direct his troops— 
he had but a little cane, and this won for itself the name of 
“Gordon's magic wand of victory.’’ His Chinese followers, 
seeing him always victorious, always foremost in the fight, 
concluded it was his wand that insured him protection. The 
idea encouraged the Ever-Victorious Army greatly, and was of 
more service to the young commander than all the arms he 
could have borne. 

One blot stains the history of the campaign against 
the Tai-pings; but Gordon’s character is untouched by 
it. It was stipulated, on the capitulation of the impor- 
tant town of Soochow, that the persons of the Wangs, or 
military chiefs, were to be safe. This provision was dis- 
regarded by the Chinese governor co-operating with 
Gordon, and the Wangs were murdered, and the city was 
given up to pillage. When Gordon heard of the treach- 
ery, he seized his revolver, and rushed off to the tent of 
the Chinese governor with the intention of administer- 
ing summary justice on the spot. That commander, 
however, did not await the visit of the English general, 
but made his escape, playing a close game of hide-and- 
seek with Gordon for a day or two. Gordon never spoke 
of the murder of the Wangs and the pillage of Soochow 
without tears; but it is characteristic of the man, that 
when, after brave fighting, the general fell who had been 
guilty of this act of treachery, Gordon sent for his 
battle-flags that he might take them with him, in honor, 
to England. 

When the rebellion was finally quenched, General 
Gordon showed no less tact in the success with which he 
disbanded his victorious army, which, from the materials 
of which it was composed, and the troubled state of the 
empire, was likely, under any other leadership than his 


own, to be a source of danger to China, rather than of 





protection. General Gordon’s reputation as a soldier 
had attracted to his service military adventurers belong- 
ing to all nations; and Gordon himself used to think 
that the crowning success of his Chinese experience was 
the safe dismissal of these men, who would as soon have 
fought for the Tai-pings as against them. 

General Gordon’s work in the Soodan, ten years later, 
was in some respects a repetition of his Chinese experi- 
ence; only that it demanded less figliting and more 
direct governing. He reduced the wild tribes to subjec- 
tion; he came near suppressing altogether the slave- 
trade in that district; he made his name a byword for 
prompt action, inflexible justice, and strict honor. 
When he was appointed to his post, he refused the prof- 
fered salary of ten thousand pounds, reducing it to two 
thousand, as a practical method of showing his disap- 
proval of the grinding tax system. He won the confi- 
dence of the vacillating Egyptian government. ‘“ You 
say I do not trust the English,” said the Khedive; “do 
I not trust Gordon?” 

It is well to add that prompt and swift as General 
Gordon’s vindication of justice always was, he carried his 
Christianity with him wherever he went. His justice 
was strict, but never pitiless; his word was sure as an 
oath. When he returned to England, his favorite task 
was to pick up boys and girls from the gutter, and to 
put them in the way of a better life. “God bless the 
Kernel,” was a phrase which was being constantly scrib- 
bled on walls by the boys whom he saved. He was a 
faithful worker for the ragged schools; he was, and is, a 
diligent student of the Bible, and an earnest, if a some- 
what narrow, searcher intothe prophecies. Hedetests for- 
mal complimentary addresses and ceremony of all kinds; 
and he will not listen to praise. He is grave and silent 
by nature; but he shows a joy, almost like a child’s, when 
he has succeeded in evading some bit of pomp. It is to 
this man, so brilliant as a soldier, so unpretentious as a 
civilian, so faithful as a Christian, that the world looks 
for the settlement of the present difficulty in the Soodan. 
General Gordon does not enter that region as a stranger. 
The tribes know and fear his name. The Egyptian 


soldiers will pick up heart when they see him again at. 


their head. 

The story of Chinese Gordon is told attractively in a 
new biography by his friend, A. Egmont Hake. The 
book shows good typography, the print being unusually 
large and the paper good. There are colored maps, and 
portraits of General Gordon as the Chinese commander 
and as the “ Little Khedive.” In the present crisis of 
affairs in the East, there is a special timeliness in the 
publication of this volume. It is a matter of regret that 
the American publisher should not have seen fit to pro- 
duce it in cheaper form, or at least to issue a popular 
edition in smailer type and on less expensive paper. 





The only commentary—at least, the only one that 
deserves the name—which has been issued with the 
Revised Version of the New Testament as a basis, is the 
International Revision Commentary edited by Dr. Philip 
Schaff. Of this series, the sixth volume, comprising the 
Epistle to the Romans, by Professor M. B. Riddle of 
Hartford, well keeps up the character of its predecessors 
for thoroughness, neatness, and—especially—for the 
economy of words and the freedom from burdensome 
explanations which the Revised Version happily secures, 
This volume, thus, is at once rid of a number of polemical 
shibboleths, and freed from the necessity of holding up 
ared handkerchief to enrage denominational bulls; and, 
through the virtues of the Revised Version and the 
author’s soundness, wit, and honesty, is able to present 
much more of the olive-branch than were the old-fash- 
ioned standard bearers when expounding or disputing 
over this inspired treatise on systematic theology. in 
order to see the gain in space and economy, one needs 
to take a “parallel edition” of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, and compare this commentary with 
others—say, for larger works, with the Popular Illus- 
trated Commentary by the same editors, or, again, the 
Speaker’s Commentary; or, for smaller works, with the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, or Ellicott’s Handy Com- 
mentary. For the other points above indicated, it will 
be enough to refer to the author’s treatment of the phrase 
“a righteousness of God,” of the experience portrayed 
in Chapter 7 of the Epistle, of the “anathema from 
Christ,” of the Pauline view of divine sovereignty, and 
of the weak brethren mentioned in Chapter 14. Apart 
from these special characteristics, the commentary is 
close, dealing with the text word for word where neces« 
sary, and generally terse. The sympathies of the author 
are doubtless Calvinistic, but his representations of dif- 
ferent views are candid and fair, with the tone of a seeker 


after truth, and such as those who differ with him wil] 
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receive with respect. The commentary is preceded by a 
General Introduction to the Epistles of Paul, and a 
Special Introductioa to the Epistle to the Romans. Both 
are condensed and valuable. (16mo, pp. xxxiii, 236. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


In one of his brief papers, Addison seems to excuse 
himself for not having entered the ministry according 
to his first intention, by alleging the fact that as a lay- 
man he could do effective work in defense of Chris- 
tianity, without having it thought that his zeal was 
purely professional. Judging from the attention given 
by the secular press to Mr, Charles Nordhoff’s God and 
the Future Life, Addison had reason in his decision; for 
if Mr. Nordhoff’s book had been written by a minister, 
it would have been received as a purely official produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, Mr. Nordhoff’s little monograph in 
practical apologetics is a thoroughly manly and straight- 
forward book. Its principal purpose is the exposition 
of the reasonableness of some of the chief Christian doc- 
trines; and this is done from the standpoint of common- 
sense rather than from the dogmatic point of view. It 
deals with what may be called the natural aspects of 
Christianity, and-from these it vindicates the super- 
natural, though it Jays comparatively little emphasis on 
miracle, while accepting it fully. God, faith, prayer, 
immortality, and the conduct of life, are the subjects 
around which the arguments are grouped. The style of 
the book is clear, its purpose earnest; and Mr. Nord- 
hoff’s treatment of his subject is such as will appeal to 
the sympathies of many who will not listen to the words 
of the professional preacher, but who will give attention 
to the arguments of an intelligent layman; and who 
may be led, through the perusal of this little volume, to 
an acceptance not only of the Christian doctrines treated 
of in the book, but of the other doctrines whose discus- 
sion did not fall within Mr. Nordhoff’s province. (16mo, 
pp. 228. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.0v.) 


Price, 


E. Berkley is known in England as the author of, per- 
haps, the most satisfactory compendium of Roman his- 
tory, based on Mommsen’s Romische Geschichte. In The 
Pharaohs and their People this writer attempts to do for 
Brugsch and Egyptian history what The History of the 
Roman Empire did for Mommsen and Roman history. 
The Pharaohs and their People is a work of unusual 
merit as an elementary textbook of Egyptian history; it 
has the real-ness, the vividness, and the ‘“ sweet reason- 
ableness”’ which are generally lacking in brief histories; 
and if there is any disproportion in the book, it is in the 
large attention given to the delineation of Egyptian life, 
thought, and religion, rather than to the minute descrip- 
tion of historical events. The period covered is from 
the beginnings of Egyptian history to the accession ot 
the Ptolemies. The author makes no claim to original 
scholarship; and though this work is commendably 
accurate, there are some slips which show second-hand 
knowledge. Thus Ptah is not the “ Hidden One,” as 
stated, but the Opener, as his name signifies tn both 
Egyptian and Hebrew; Amen is the name of the god to 
whom the author refers. Again, it is a mistake to 
describe tLe hieratie and demotic forms of writing as 
“simpler” than the hieroglyphic. They are, rather, 
degraded forms of that writing, and their reading is ten- 
fold more difficult than that of the hieroglyphs. The 
book is illustrated by some excellent colored plates, 
which haye, of course, done service before, and by a few 
woodcuts of unequal merit. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 298. 
New York: Scribuer and Welford. Price, $2.00.) 


It is doubtful whether any branch of what may be 
called second-hand literature shows a more luxuriant 
flourish at present than the collections of elegant extracts 
from well-known writers of prose and rhyme. Ina new 
book with the somewhat startling title of Burning Words 
of Brilliant Writers, Mr. Josiah H. Gilbert makes a new 
contribution to the encyclopedias of quotation. The 
“difference,” as the logicians might say in English, of 
this cyclopzdia of quotations, is its exclusively religious 
character, and especially its richness in excerpts from 
recent religious literature, book and journalistic. The 
extracts are arranged topically, the topics following an 
alphabetical order; and reference is further facilitated 
by two good indexes, covering the subjects of the pas- 
sages cited, and the author’s names. The selections are 
judicious; the quotations seem to have been chosen for 
value of thought rather than for beauty of language 
solely, so that the merely pleasing conceit of words is 
wanting. The theology of the quotations is undenomi- 
national and evangelical. Dr. Charles 8S. Robinson 
imtroduces the book with a sympathetic preface, (Large 





12mo, pp. 682. Albany, New York: D. R. Niver. 
Price, $3.00.) 


It isa pity that Mr. William J. Rolfe should so far 
have yielded his better judgment to the solicitations of 
friends as to add to his series of Shakespeare’s plays 
with notes the quite un-Shakespearean Tragedy of Titus 
Andronicus. No modern Shakespearean echolar of any 
note includes this sickening surfeit of biood, bluster, and 
brutality among the genuine plays; and it would not be 
mentioned here except to call attention to the fact, that, 
in spite of the general excellence of Mr. Rolfe’s series, 
this supplementary volume is not one which should be 
added.to any school or family library, where it would be 
likely to debase the taste and the imaginations of 
children, (16mo, illustrated, pp. 172. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Price, 56 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 





Louisville, Kentucky.........-...ssses ori scoees secesotte June 11-13 
Florida, state, Pemsacola.........0.0s000 cesccesrcocescos cocccsece Feb. —— 
Georgia, state, ColUMBUS..........cccceeeee cereeeee. ceeeeeees April 23-25 
Colorado, state, Denver .......0..ssseccsecsssovesees sesvesece sosees MAY 6-8 
Illinois, state, Springfield............. ererecccosecn coceee ooteds May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Grafton........... 2 coscevctecscoeseccee May 21, 22 
Minnesota, state, Still water......... .ccssocesccsssssesescrecees June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, Huron............. ba ispabed encesdipovana ebibin June 3-5 
New York, state, Oswego............. to -eneeecee peeqasoseecevooes June 3-5 
Indiana, state, Frank Lim............000sesseccsssceseccee seeder June 24-26 
Michigan, state, TOMIS ...csccis.cscccece ae .cccepe covssooes cocces June 24-26 


{ndian Territory, “ luternational,’”’ McAlister Mines, July 9,10 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 
A PRELIMINARY CALL, 

The Fourth International [ninth national] Sunday- 
school Convention, for the United States and British 
North American Provinces, will be held |D. V.] in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, June 11, 12, and 13, 1884. The sessions of the 
convention will, be held in the Warren Memorial Church, 
corner of Fourth Street and Broadway, commencing 
Wednesday (June 11), at ten o’clock, A. M. 

The ratio of representation in previous conventions, 
for states and territories, has been double their represen- 
tation in both houses of Congress, with a corresponding 
number (about equal totwo delegates for each 150,000 of 
population) for the provinces. But by the action of the 
executive cummittee, at its session held in the city of 
Burlington, lowa, November 21-23, 1882, which action 
was also endorsed by the executive committee at its ses- 
sion held at Chautauqua, New York (August 8, 9, 1883), 
the states, territories, and provinces are authorized and 
requested to send to the convention at Louisville the 
number of delegates allowed under the above apportion- 
ment, and an equal number of alternates. The alternates 
will have the same privileges as delegates; but in all 
matters to be determined by vote, the ratio of the states, 
territories, and provinces will be as in previous conven- 
tions. The special object of having alternates appointed 
is to secure a larger attendance from the new states and 
territories, and from the provinces, at this convention, 
and not to establish a larger permanent ratio than before. 
This action of the executive committee was duly ex- 
plained to the committee appointed to represent the 
citizens of Louisville, and was heartily approved and 
accepted by them in their invitation. 

Entertainment will be provided for duly appointed 
delegates and alternates bearing credentials, whose 
names are sent to the entertainment committee between 
May 15 and June 8, 1884; and reduced rates will be 
secured for those who prefer to goto hotels. The railroad 
committee will make arrangements for reduced rates over 
the various railroad and steamboat lines, and announce 
them in due time. 

The topic, or central thought, for the convention is, 
“Organization for Evangelization.” The special work 
of preparing a programme, and making arrangements 
for the convention, has been entrusted to a committee 
composed as follows: B. F. Jacobs, of Illinois; the Hon. 
Daniel McLean, of Ontario, Canada; Robert Cowden, of 
Ohio; J.C. Courtney, of Georgia ; the Rev. C. D. Oliver, 
of Alabama; William Levering, of Indiana; and the Rev. 
S. B. Barnitz, of West Virginia. This committee has 
been instructed to correspond with prominent represen- 
tatives of Sunday-school work in other lands, and, if pos- 
sible, secure their attendance at the convention. 

The total number of delegates allowed will exceed 





1,700; and it is believed that not less than 1,000, and 
possibly 1,200, delegates and alternates will be in atten- 
dancg at the ¢onvention. It, therefore, will be one of 
the largest religious gatherings ever held in this country. 
Composed of delegates chosen from all evangelical 
denominations, and of pastors and laymen who are most 
active in aggressive Christian work, representing more 
than eight millions of Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars, it will be one of the most important meetings 
ever held. It will be a notable assembly of believers in 
the blessed Book; and if the meetings are characterized 
by the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, it Will 
prove a time of blessing and a season of refreshing. 

Delegates and alternates should be appointed for each 
state, territorial, or provincial (union) association, either 
at its regular session, or by the executive committees. 
As far as possible the delegates should be selected from 
different sections of the field, and from the various 
denominations, care being taken to appoint those who 
are actively engaged in the work, and who will be sure 
to attend. Where there is no organization, communica- 
tions may be addressed to the International Executive 
Committee. 

Feeling the responsibility of their position, and having 
an earnest desire to make the best possible arrangements 
for the convention, the special committee will be glad to 
receive suggestions from workers. Conscious that they 
need divine guidance and support, they desire the 
prayers of Christians that their work may be accepted 
by their brethren and pleasing to God. 

A final call will be issued about March 15, 1884. 

For the Executive Committee. 


B. F. Jacoss, Chairman, 
J. B. Purpps, Secretary. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


— How many schools have even a single teacher, as 
constant in attendance asthe one of whoma Toronto cor- 
respondent writes: “ There is one teacher in our school 
who has taught his class one hundred and twenty-six 
Sundays in succession, and who in six years has been 
absent but three Sundays”? Since January, 1882, a 
period of two years, this teacher has also committed ali 
the lessons to memory. 


— In the Congregational Church of Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, founded two hundred and forty years ago, a 
Sunday-school was established during 1818. For the 
last few years the growth in the school has been gradual, 
but steady, and it now has an average attendance of 195. 
The Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sunday-school Secretary 
of the Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society, and others, addressed the officers and scholars of 
the school during last year. 

—Heretofore the American Sunday-school Union, 
while prosecuting missionary work in the “ Rocky Moun- 
tain District,” comprising Kansas, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming, has made no special endeavor 
to secure contributions from people of that section, but 
has carried on the undertaking chiefly by money sup- 
plied from other sources. Now, however, the people of 
Kansas are to be asked to contribute to the cause of 
mission Sunday-schools, and a circular is issued calling 
their attention to what has been done and what remains 
to be done in that state and that section. Previous to 
March 1, 1883, there had been 1,106 new schools, with 
4,544 teachers and 36,962 scholars, established by the 
Union in the Rocky Mountain District, at an expense, 
including donations to needy schools, of $21,000—an 
average of less than fifty-seven cents for every scholar 
gatheredin. As a means of furnishing still further facili- 
ties for Biblestudy to these neglected children, of whom 
Kansas alone has more than 175,000, Mr. C. Humble of 
Emporia, Kansas, district secretary of the American 
Sunday-schoo! Union, issues this appeal to the people 
of that state for financial support. 


EVANGELISM. 

— Fourteen meetings a week are held in the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, at Springfield, 
Illinois; the gymnasium and lectures, under the aus- 
pices of the society, are well patronized; and through its 
organ, The Y. M. C. A. Herald, the Association asks for 
funds for the erection of a building that shall furnish 
accommodations for its growing work. 

— From the interest of funds invested, from contri- 
butions and bequests, the Home Missionary Society of 
the City of Philadelphia received, during the last year, 
over $14,000. The work of the Society is comprehensive 
and varied. It provides supplies of food, fuel, clothing, 


medicine, etc., for worthy and needy poor people; it fur- 
nishes them religious teaching, and throws around them 


moral influences; it assumes the care of children whose 
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surroundings are hopelessly bad, and finds 
them respectable homes. In the year 
covered by the last report 59 children 
were thus taken in charge, and the society 
previously had under its oversight 480 
boys and girls. An office is kept onen at 
583 Arch Street, where applications for 
aid are received and considered ; but it is 
the policy of the Society, so far as possible, 
to seek out the poor in their own homes, 
and by personal investigation distinguish 
between real and assumed cases of distress. 
The Society is undenominational, and 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
Many prominent gentlemen and ladies of 
Philadelphia and vicinity appear in the 
list of contributors. 


— Large as are the buildings in which 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey are conduct- 
ing their London services this winter, 
they are repeatedly found inadequate to 
contain all who come to hear. Something 
like thirty thousand people gathered on 
Sunday, January 13, to listen to the evan- 
gelists, who were then holding services in 
Battersea, a London district south of the 
Thames. Three large overflow meetings 
—one of them in the open air—were orga- 
nized of those who could not find admission 
to Leadenhill Hall, where Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey were speaking. Major Whit- 
tle, and Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan, con- 
duct a men’s meeting nightly at Wesleyan 
Chapel, and the work of all the evangelists 
is ably seconded and followed up by local 
committees. Before Mr. Moody crossed 
the ocean to commence this season’s labor 
in London, a poor mother in America asked 
him to look out, in his travels, for her lost 
son, whom Mr. Moody, strange to say, fell 
in with, and returned to his broken-hearted 
parents. 


— Some idea of the large field occupied 
by evangelizing agencies in New York 
City, may be gathered from the following 
words of a correspondent : “ There are 118 
evangelical missions where Sunday-schools 
and gospel-meetings are carried on; of 
these, 45 are housed in church buildings 
with a ministry and the Christian ordi- 
nances ; 34 of them are strictly denomina- 
tional, and 11 are union or undenomina- 
tional. Some of the missions have lately 
gone into buildings in no wise inferior to 
the best houses of the regular churches. 
Those who are laboring for Christ among 
the industrial classes are learning that the 
very best is not too good for their purposes. 
So that ‘churches’ are taking the place | 6 
of ‘ missions,’ and the preaching, and the 
music, and all the accessories, are in keep- 
ing. Among these mission churches are 
the Emmanuel, Sixth Street, near Avenue 
D; the Memorial, East Thirtieth Street, 
near Third Avenue; the Calvary, East 
Twenty-third Street, near Third Avenue; 
the St. Augustine, East Houston Street, 
near the Bowery ; the DeWitt Memorial, 
280 Rivington Street, near the East River; 
the St. Mark’s, just finishing at Tenth 
Street and Avenue A, facing Tompkins 
Square, is to cost $150,000. The gospel 
missions, not organized in churches, meet 
in various halls. The following is only 
a partial list: The Cooper Union meet- 
ings, Eighth Street; the Bowery Branch, 
Y. M. C. A., 243 Bowery; Young Men’s 
Mission, 36 Bowery; Home of Industry, 
40 East Houston Street; Bible and Fruit 
Mission, 416 East Twenty-sixth Street; 
Woman’s Lodging House, 209 East Forty- 
second Street; Home for Girls, 200 West 
Fourteenth Street ; McAuley Mission, 316 
Water Street; Cremorne Mission of Mc- 
Auley, 104 West Thirty-second Street; 
Gospel Mission, 221 East Forty-second 
Street; Florence Mission, 29 Bleecker 
Street; Judson Mission, 524 Broome 
Street; Gospel Mission, 42 Baxter Street. 
Further information will be cheerfully 
given on application at the headquarters 
of the city mission, 50 Bible House.” 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday “School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 5° ~*~ cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 

BEST BAKING POWDER. INTER- 
ESTING Tests MapE BY THE GOVERNMENT 
Cuemist. Dr. Edward G. Love, the present 
Analytical Chemist for the Government, has 
recently made some interesting experiments 
as to the comparative value of baking pow- 
ders. Dr. Love’s tests were made to deter- 
mine what brands are the most economical to 
use, and as their capacity lies in their leav- 
ening power, tests were directed solely to 
ascertain the available gas of each powder. 
Dr. Love’s report gives the following : 


Name of the Strength Cubic [Inches 
Baking Powders. Gas per each ounce of Powder, 


“ Royal” (cream tartar powder). . . 127.4 
“Patapsco” (alum powder) ..... 125.2* 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh . . 122.5* 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) old ... 32.7* 
“ Hanford’s None Such,” fresh .. . 121.6 
“ Hanford’s None Such,” old .... 84.35 
MReanense” owe wic ccc w* LID 
“Charm” (alum powder) ...... 116.9* 


“Amazon” (alum powder) . - 111.9* 
“ Cleveland’s” (short weight on) 110.8 
SS 46 fbb Hee o' . 107.9 
ofA ee eS ee re 
mt i ere ree (ss 
“Snow Flake” (Groff’s, St. Paul). . 101.88 
“ Lewis’s” Condensed ........ 98.2 
PRG POM, 5 wt ce ees 97.5 


“C. E. Andrews & Co.’s” (contains 
SNE 6. 3:64.30 He 60% © ee ee 
“Hecker’s” ..cccccccccccse 92.5 
“Gillette” wcccccesesceses BZ 
TR Seg ik.4 50 69:0 0 oe. 000 80.5 

*In his report, the Government Chemist 
says: 

“T regard all alum powders as very un- 
wholesome. Phosphate and Tartaric Acid 
powders liberate their gas too freely in pro- 
cess of baking, or under varying climatic 
changes suffer deterioration.” 

Dr. H. A. Mott, the former Government 
Chemist, after a careful and elaborate exam- 
ination of the various Baking Powders of 
commerce, reported to the government in 
favor of the Royal brand. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY 52% S20Xe MEN 
Swithin C, Shortlidge, A.M. (ilarvesta, Prin. 


me “J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
coma; kind home; good table. Preparation tor = e 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. 


terms to clergymen. Prin, ae Allen, 1 B.A. o ) 


ELOCUTION fog" th iaformation, ‘x: FREE. 


NATIONAL Sc LOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut! Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET pe INStT ETT es, 
A Home School for ps. Ladies and Children, 
gy year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mars. J. A, BOGARDUS. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian family school for boys. es for 
college eens echool or business, send’ Capt. 
N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan 


























a Cook Kae Thins tor catalogue. 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL oF ORATORY. 


Full course, two years; shorter course,one year. The 
English and Demerse A ey of ae: ight a 

nastics. Term bi Preparatory class, 
Fees for bes ye ait of the Junior year, commences 


meiosis «+ R. PRAY MOND, D,1 “Tease Street, Boston. 


EUROPE EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 


ra for Tor Deseripiec Chreular, Pree, Reo R 
1884 E. TOURJEX, Franklin 8q., Bos ion 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, eloth. This is the gendéne and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.76. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

















VALUABLE 


WORKS of REFERENCE, 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
THE POETS: based upon Bohn's edition, with 
numerous additions from American authors. Care- 
fully revised and corrected, with index of authors 
and ehronological data, and a concordance index to 
every passage in the volume. Introductory preface 
by R. H. StoppaRp. Crown 8vo, 768 pp., $2.50; inter- 
leaved edition, $3.50, 

Especial care has been taken to insure accuracy of 
text, the copy having been compared with author's 
text before putting in type, and again verified by com- 
paring bed nay oy ae with the original _ so that 
each quotation has been verified not only b e com- 
piler, but also by an expert employed for this peepee 
THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 

AND SONG. An elegant volume of poetical selec- 

tions. Collected and edited by CHARLOTTE FISKE 

Bates, of Cambridge, compiler of the * Longfellow 

Birthday Book,” etc. With steel portrait of Long- 

fellow, and 16 full-page illustrations from original 

designs by CHURCH, DIELMAN, FREDERICKS, FENN, 

GirroRD, MuRPHY, SCHELL, SMILLIE, and others. 

Over 900 pages, royal 8vo. Cloth, full gilt, $5.00; fuli 

morocco, gilt, $10.00; half morocco, gilt top, $7.50; 

tree calf gilt, $12.00. 

FOSTER’S CYCLOP ZDIAS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 4 vols., 8vo, First series, Prose; second 
series, Prose. First series, Poetry; second series, 
Poetry. Cloth, $5.00 per vol. With numerous in- 
dexes. 





Over 40,000 copies of these books have been sold. Each 
volume sold separately and complete in itself. 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. §8vo, cloth, 

marbled edges, §2.00. [llustrated with maps and 

engravings. 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE OF 

ST. PAUL. 12mo, illustrated edition, $1.50; popu- 

lar edition, $1.00. 


“Conybeare and Howson” is the best work on 
St. Paul that has graced the Literature of the Christian 
Church. The present edition is a marvel of beauty 
and cheapness.— Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. By 
JaMISON, FaussetT,and Brown. A commentary, 
critical and explanatory, on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. A new edition, complete in one volume, 
Crown 8vo, illustrated by maps, $3.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


The most recent and reliable 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


which includes biography, natural ntshery, geography, 

topography, pawn and literature, in nearly }, 

pages, with 12 colored ed mae, and eed 400 Beary 1.00) 
y 


PHILIP canane, D.D., LL.D. 


A Bchoo!l Edition is now reat. and will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of only Twe Dellars. 





International Daily Text-Book, 


FOR 1884. 


This little book of 128 pages, bound In imp cloth flush, 
and costing only 12 cents, contains the Refererice for 
Home Readings for each ‘day in the year,a Daily Text 
for the year, and a Golden Text applicable to each 
Sunday’s Sabbath-schoo!l lesson. 

Every Superintendent, Teacher, and Bible-class 
Scholar will find this little book very helpful. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 

This handy little Commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1884 containing two colored 
maps and numerous illustrations, blackboard designs 
of an original and improved character, and full and 
com are notes, explanations, questions and 
teachings. 


Price, \. en tpaid, single co pegrd-peardenvers, 
cents; bo copies, #480, Hound in boards, 
AR pAen: 73 eae: 50 pot doy $6.00. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible Houss, New York. 


The New Edition (1884) of 
OSBORN & COLEMAN’S MAP OF 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Is now ready for delivery. It has been entirely re-en- 
raved, and contains the newly corrected Teh le and 
ndex for 1884, more accurate than -_ ible Dic- 

tionary. Itcontaius Bert and’s beautiful and accurate 

Panerama of Jerusalem. We bavea remarkable 

offer to all teachers of schools, and clergymen obtain- 

ing this map from us before March 10. For full circe- 
lars of this and other maps, address 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISH i By 
Box 74. xford, Ohio. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
vie apo Seyey Femscrety P 
Ry iat 


lesso. Sample 
Cor. Thirteenth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American _ 9 Ay, <n Seciecy, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Lo uis 


P'HSRNBPSAUL ECARD gE ryeutca- 

















AMillion Hymn and Tune Books, 


Since 1879, when The Century Co. undertook 
the publication of the various hymn and tune 
books compiled by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, 
“Spiritual Songs,” “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” 
etc., more than 400,000 copies have been soldand 
nearly 4000 churches supplied. Not fewer 
than 800,000 copies of “Songs for the Sanc- 
tuary’”’ were sold from 1865 to 1879,—when 
“Spiritual Songs’’ appeared. The grand total 
of the sales of Dr. Robinson’s books is thus 
more than a million, and probably 10,000 
churches have adopted one or more of them. 
Not enly are they used in Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and kindred denominations, but 
editions have been officially adopted by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, the Church of God, the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and the Free-will 
Baptist, and the books are used in mission 
stations all over the world. 

“ Spiritual Songs”’ is the leading hymn-book 
of the present day among Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. The Century Co. 
of New York, publishers, send sample copies 
for examination to pastors on request. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


IN YOUR PRAYER MEETING: 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 


Containing the choicest Devotional Songs in the 
uage. 400 pages. 


$75 per 100 Copies ; 85 Cts. ea. by Mail. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards. 
$20 per 100 Copies: 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
Little Pilgrim Songs, *.0°2Sd' va0f 
tiful Songs for the Little Folks. 
$30 per 100 Copies ; 35 Cts. ea. by Matl. 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 
Common Sense Music Reader, 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, with an 
abundant supply of Songs for practice and recrea- 
$50 per 100 Copies ; 60 Cts. ea. by Mall. 
B® Specimen Pages and a full Catalogue of our Pub 
licalions seni on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
a NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING, 


ASA HULL’S 


Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
Bie ae on its mer ts. ost of the mnsic is as dura- 
le as ‘Old Hundred” and never wil! wear out. 
he united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to rive the largest, and in every 
way. the best book in the market for the money. 
| oe a png and investigation is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen co r cover, 25 cents; in 
boards, 55 cents. ‘ , 


Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Ys 


EASTER ECHOES. 


A Collection of 10 Beautiful Easter Carols 
and Music. Per copy, 5 ceut ; 100 copies, $3.75: 50 
or over at the rate of $4.00 per hundred, 25 or over at 


the rate of $4.50 per hundred. Send a two-cent stamp 
for a Specimen Copy. 


McCALLA & STAVELY, 
Publishers, 237 and 239 Dock St., Philad’a. 


26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases, 
Tiustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans® 
dations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti- 
cally. 3:20 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for 26 cents, Two-cent stamps taken. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
of papers and catalogues sent free on 


appl 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
10 Bible House, New York. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
auything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that yow 





























eaw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, _ 
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CLASSIC JUVENILES 


3. ah Oo Home ‘Libraries 


THE RoLvio Booxs. 14 Vols., 16m0............. .... $14.00 
THE Jonas Books, 6 Vols., 16M0...... --.cc00. eee 
THE LUCY Books. 6 Vols., 16M0........:..00:ee000++ 
ABBOTT'S AMERICAN ITisTorrIEs. 8 Vols.,12mo_ 10.00 








WALTER'S TOUR IN THE East. 6 Vols.,12mo... 7.50 
THE FARMER Boy LisRaRY. 4 Vols., 16mo...... 4.5 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. 12M0............0....s000000 - ss 
WATCHES ON THE LONGSHIPS. 12mo.... 1.50 
CHOSEN VESSELS. I2M0................0000000 1.3 
MISTRESS OF THE HovusE. 12mo0 1.25 
A RARE PIECE OF WORK. 12M0 ...........00000000008 1.35 
WHAT ABOUT FRED? 12M0..........0...cc.cccscceceese 1.25 
Te, BIO, <P ra tiiencninserciapcntinghowsenviniancenserits 1.35 
A HOME IN THE Hoty LANpb. 12mo.... 1.50 
A YEAR aT POPLAR Row. 1I2mo.. 1.25 
ALMOST TOO LATE, 12mo............ 1.235 
KNOWING AND DoIne. 12mo 1.3 





IN PRESS, READY IN FEBRUARY. 
CECIL’s SUMMER. 12mo 
REENTS TOGO WOUB,. WW crcesisicsdeseccersicciceense 75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO., 
13 3 Astor Place, | New ¥ Y rork. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

TEMPERANCE. : 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 
725 Chestnut St. 


ACENTSEg nd 


~ 


No 
Samples, 5 cents 


Publisher, 
, Philadelphia. Pa, 





y Send for E. B. Treat’s 


of best books for agents, 
including Mother, 
Home, and Heaven, 


Ty; 
tlegan antly | ‘te 
lustrated, $2." 75. 


= aed peal A aeaed and eae 
ent 
E. B. TREAT, 957 Broudway, New York. 


The Now Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for cask ing thee, Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed en a in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will besent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

















CONTENTS. 


THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 

By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 

By Protessor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 


PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
VISION. 


THI 


By Professer Timothy Dwight, D. D, 


THE _ EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 


By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 
THEE OAT ROLIO EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
SION, 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancelior How ard Creeby, D. D., LL. D. 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; 

eopies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ' 


five or more 





=| gives phrases spelled phonetically. 





S64 GENTS = — 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


explanations. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


¥8 


‘|The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing A bearing upon tne general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 


been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 

CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


LL.D. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 


By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 





802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by | 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
pie n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model sw 
book tells how he became such; 








with 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

*We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so Lg ey oe introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement tn 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
t exhibits his methods | tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which h e used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and | 7*0m The Congregationalist, Boston. 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the “The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
volume an be widely useful.” library, while, ifsome means could bedevieed ‘yy w! w nick 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian) deacons and other prominent laymen in genera) could 


inwardly digest it, the effect could not of being es- 
cade yoos not perintenden ss an peeee pore pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
r ni; e superintendents of our Sabba 00) 
cS so) didactic s ment of what a superintendent From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
oaght to be is well but the exhibition of the true super- “Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- | many relations, but he is apes jially peenenes in his 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend | post as superintendent. This v view makes his biogra- 
a” to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- phy —s Vv ve toall aspiring Sunday -school workers, and 
Christian men. 


Fron The Hartford Courant. 


“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the atiention to the narrative from beginni 
en story is one that will be of great serv bong 
and itis itkely from its mianner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 
material word in the verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 


tially bound. Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 
work, 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
EVER 


rintendent, and this 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren). 
“ Ttis notaspeculatived —— on what aSunday- 

school superintendent ought to be, but the song de of 

what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 

It is written in a co: — but warm style,and is Pich in in 

every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 

dents and teachers.” 
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“USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY The Sunday School Times in good condition 
and have them at hand for reference, should 


Pof SH CH MORE | @ | usea binder. We can send by mail, postage 


: aid, a strong, plain binder for $1. 00, or a 
SOCHESTER ° UN ER SITY -“0-¥ eedvans one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 
16 MO. 250 PP. BDS-—PRICE 50 


binders have been made expressly for The 
Those who order the book—and there are hun- 


Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
dreds of Sunday Schools that need such a one—may | manufacture. The papers ean be placed in 
do it, sure of finding # of the right kind.—The 


the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
Standard. 


complete. Address, 
Mailed post free on receipt of price, by JOHN = WATTLES, PuBLiIsHER, 
HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 25 Chestnut Street, Philadel phi a. 
205 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes, Cloth, §1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS 
willsend a back Num- 
ber of their Phreno- 
Funtey School Quarterly. 30. Me. a year. 














logical Journal < 
| Botonen of of Flealsh, with Preminm Lie and Cata- 


ate mart 
| lozue of Books on Phrenology, Physi Health, 
Series. Children's ®.6. Boy » ite 8 Year. Meamerism, etc., Free. Address. on Postal, ¥F. & W., 


* | 73 B way, New York. 
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Fonkling: “Fonk & Wagnalis (10 
| eat ios Dee ee BONY. )seem to put senseins of trash THE? BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
in thelr Standard Library. My hopes go with them.” Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List, 


By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 


HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


| HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 


By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


Bishop of 


By Isaac K. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. Barnas 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip lip. chaff and 
Geog e Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 

omson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
Stelios their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be ex: ngly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pom reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday oo! Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles - 5 and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our sar 8 
School, if weh to doso at our own expense.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a roahy valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in puttin, — in handy volume form the series of 
popers published in the Times near the beginning of 

e year. [tisa convenient little pamphlet of about 
pas hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.” — The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
amass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and Pr oF Hol nd book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who ow the value of the 
word of God.”"— The ian Journal, Toronto, Can- 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable ge ty for further guidance.” — The 
Bowmanville 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmall com- 

,& large amount of valuable reading matter.’ 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in ey reting and understanding 
Scripture.” — The.Go. anner, Augusta, Maine. 

“Tt is an adios po to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion's Heraid, 

. Mass. 

“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 

PRL valuable to Ag Bible student.” 


, 


— The Christian 





bs valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Iu. 
Sent by alk. prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Book | Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 





ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Liitie | 
Folks’ Quarterly ot Howard Gannett & Co. 


Printed consecutively on "iS pes 10 te and soldin 


even hundreds. viz. : Size‘ ” perl Size “252,” 
| per 100, 10c.; ae... oe. 100, 8c. 
Letters size “ alfabets, 5c.; “* Ht,” 4 alfabets, 5c. 


Send for full st and free samples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. YY. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will eblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMEN 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 


rt the following rates, which include postage. 








Prom 10 4 COples, ONE YOAT. ....rereresnereeteeerees §2.00 each. 
5 0 OD COPLES.....00..-reeee 1 
* 10 to 19 coples.........++. Lae. * 
“ 20 copies or over | ae 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming actub of e ithe r grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indf- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the prefe remce of subscrib- 
ers. The ape rs for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
yost-oflice, and others in the same school get theirs 
rn anothe r, the papers will be sent according} 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin, ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, 
whatever price tue number of copies taken e ntitles ie 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that hé is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going In a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
ac ription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what dale the paper has been 

paid for. If the publisher doea not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
acriber 40 desires, and remits the amount due rhc the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal Sor the same is received 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
changed should be careful to name not only the neat 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


such person will oblige the publisher sd stating that | 


the club he subseribes for takes the place had the one 
formed last Year DY .....ccsceceseee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account Lot having but 
few teachers, cannot form arge e clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate t provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such sc hool shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
ace ompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONB in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subScription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ou this plan * for the smaller schools,” 

Enough coptes of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all theteachers of aschool to examine it, wiil be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of ~~ paper ts de- 
sired than can be had through receiv imen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will eend (in & 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, FE, C., will send The Amcrican Sunday Schoo 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JAMES PYLES 














PEARLINE 


m: BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING4* BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is tho 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always boars the nbove symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW'S | hge or tale by el 
INDIGO BLUE! 23% SRLERRORR, Sop. | 


1. L. CRAGINA ( co )., ROBBINS ELECTRIC 

*s SOAP, 116 So, Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, offer to tive subscribers first- 
class sheet music, plano and Vocal, gratis, Write for 


circular, Mention this paper, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS 
THE ESTERSROOK STECL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, > J. 26 John Sta Now York 
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ANDRETHS'::seep.CATALOGUE 


“GARDENERS' COMPANION.’’ 


y oO NTS. The most complete and brilliantly embe wee Seed Catalogue ever 
PRacet contin A fif age cents ‘Ly wit < on Market G ‘atte nin under Clases wor.h 
twenty tine times t 








Pics, Thi Ouse, ONE UNDE TH ublich this 
rnate Guide for iar en and arm. To a!l rendin: yA TEN in stamps, 
or Seed will give credit t pant Address 


r tha 
TANORETH & SONS, nays Crowers, Look Box,Phila,Pa, _ 
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UIST'S Sg wD 
SEEDS Seale 


aie “Gy 
ARE: THE-BE ST. Y GAG 
WARRANTED -TO-GIVE:- SATISFACTION 

OR-MONEY: RETURNED, SPECIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR*MARKET* GARDNERS. 
OUR-VALUABLE CATALDO GUE-OF- 








192-PAGES -FREE-TO-ALL. =p FF 
SEED ROBERT BUSILAR rine 


GROWER PA\LADELPHIA.PA, 
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BY MAIL! use of Ridge’s Food produces good healthy flesh, 
On receipt of S1 nota “rg fone heh bnt plenty of bone and muscle, 
The child likes and, as to nature’s supply, so the 
Hey tr little one turns readily from all playthings, and finds | 


complete satisfaction in this, the best substitute for the 


mother’s milk. 


~~ wt 
Aus ee Do not let yonr children grow up 








y wo at so small cost. 
Whctesafe {ist fo Bree o D a —— ~ hig lonthly - 
List ale the trade. ention this pa . 


W. L. SMITH, AURORA, 


ONOMY IN THE GARD 


by PLAN N a 


‘GREE GARDEN SEEDS | 


REERS G ABD 
R for iss4 


mailed fi a hie @ de- 
scriptive ene ieay Hrulbs of Ve nf cverysoin jewge 

e ul eve = 10) ts) 
Garden. HENRY A. DEEL, 714 Chestnut St. Phils 


HANSELL?s Beat area, ae ick 
Far arves' oF erry yh 

Pantel s Stra whe ior detaile. The 
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ding 

po Td ‘alae to fi how w to plan 

Troes and Man ag ry then oe on fruit 

free. J.T. Vern Little Silver, New Jersey. 
Introducer Cuthbert Raspberry and Manchester Strawberry. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS Are tn irarea Cone 


"___ logue. W. ATLEE BuRPEE & Co., a RENEE 


RIND YOUR OWN BON 

eal, Oyster Shells, and Cornin ihe 
Sitand Mill. (F. Wilson’s Patent.) 
vd cent more made in keeping 
py try; mgt tote betray ‘arm 
Mills. ecessseend aa 
nials sent on on. WIL- 

SON BROTHE! 3 Pa. 


SAW The 
MILLS, WENGI INES: S ico, 











Notably the most nutritious beef- reparation 
ever offered to the public. The medical 
profession throughout the world pro- 
nounces it such. 

WILLIAM HARKNEssS, F.C.S.L., Analytical 
Chemist to the British Government, says of it : 
“Tt is one of the most perfect foods I have ever 
examined,” 

WM. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


seneral Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa, 


WA FOOD 


WARREN'S Frour 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 














Flour 

Poralleectionsand pu rposes.. Write for F cee Pamphi The most nutritious and cheapest 

mn known, ‘The best food tor all, in health or sickness. 
\Prices tothe Aultman & Faylor Go., lo. Best diet in the world for 














Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Makes the most atable bread. 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pamphict, which is sent 
to any address, and shows the structure 

and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


se with them “or Brilisncy, ‘One FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 
Dijty, Simplicity and : ’ 


and ts, conomy. Sold See MANUFACTU KL-RS, ioe, 
mi Se gind en 10 cents an One Agent (4 dealer) wanled ln every town. 
sent post-paid. 27 colored samples Seda a = : 


sent fora 2 cent stam — = See on a 
MOWELLS & HICH AT DSON CO,, Burlington, Vt.| +, *,%n*,%a%a ates? 


ah atntahatatahctatetatatetsts® 
Cold Pai Paint. Silver Paint Grict:, Sprains, rencbes, lcu- 
ns sm, Neu iati 
y Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black SHARP matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
cy Frames, Lamps, 
a orall kindsof gradmental vork. 
Bt the ds 


PAINS | == 
hich priced kinds and only 10 wzaual ts 


S:de, Batnehes Swollen Joints, 
Pp in the Cl Tat + ng y Founer 
ain in the Chest, ard a‘l pains and éc es either 
ret or 
Ww piéas local or dee seatcd, are specdily ie.icved by ee! 
AEDSON ¢ ©o., mien Vt | well-known OT p P.aster, (ompounded, as it is, of 
Gl EN AWAY the medicinal virtucsof fresh a? Gums, Balsams and 
assing for Tea will 
ace oon ftoecnd tor our Premium 


Ixtracts, itisindced the best pain-killing, stimulatin-, 
List. We have premiums ior or- 


DIAMOND DYES 


| aa eo went : es Ever Madc. 
SCARFS, HOODS, 
Monet FEATHERS ce Say es etagt 
or 
any or fancy arti. 


32 FAST AND DURABLE © COLORS. 


| TACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS, OF Goops, 


Ask for the DIAMOND DYES, and take no other, 
ITone can compare 














soothins and stzengthcniny Porous Plastcr ever macs. 
Lop Plasters aro soll by all druggistsand country siorcs. 


25 cents or five for ¢1 C9. HOP 


Mailed on ea oi 


ders from $5 to including Gold price. Eo> Plaster C 
B Tea ba altham Watches. Proprietors and | eed ~~ L A Ss T E R 
etc. We send pas hy of these facturers, Boston,Mass, 





orders every year, and have yet 
to hear of any issa tistaction from 
thore receiving them. Ifany lady 
reader of this pap per wishes f-~ * 
beauti‘~ul Gold Band Tea Set, they 
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A AAS LCRA IORI > SAAMI 


MOTHERS 


Should buy for them- 
selves and for their 


CHILDREN 


Ferris’ Patent 








pants | find it to their advan e to 
send us @ postal for further infor- 
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yi Corded Waists. 

r) ‘ 
tness. Th THE BEST 
g combine ‘hewiva teed for HEALTH, COM. 
< pLclty Beery: hing fo an act FORT, Durability ani 
4 aseaed to orp Go Perfection of Fit, for al 
pag 10,0. Wilson Adjust. ages, from INFANTS 

fo bhair | Manufac 


toADULTS, Ask your 
merchant for Ferris’ Pat. 
Waists. Take none other. 
Send for descriptive cir- 
onlar. 


lontion Co., 
aena atamp for M11. Ctreular. @nnt Broadwav-.New ork 
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Price, complete with Type, &c., 
$5 to $10 and up. Prints Cards, Cir- 
els, Tracts, everything 
, Schools, Churches, &c. 
It is very durable and rapid, and so 
simple that a ny boy can work itand 
earn hundreds of dollars a year. 
12. noo sold, Semi 2 cent stamp for 

feral ‘age Catalogue, ° with gorgeous 
G mai card ~T ther work done on a 
1 Press. 
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and weak and puny, when Ridge 's Food can be obtained | 


WORTH REPEATING. | | 
THE VOICE. 
[By J. K, Lombard.] 


“Write!” said the Voice, “all the truths of 





thy vision, 
That which is coming, and that which hath 
been ; 
“ Nay,” said the seer, “‘ the meaning is hidden, 
How shall sense fathom what spirit hath & 
seen ?”’ "| 
“The spirit gives life, though the letter de- " 
Stroys ; 5 
Silence were sinful ;—write!”’ said the Voice. g 
“Speak! ” said the Voice, “if the word hath eI 
come to thee, 
Go thou to Nineveh, utter thy ery ;” 
“‘ May,” said the prophet, “‘ the message were 
‘fruitless, 
Who will regard such a babbler as I?” 
“ He who hath called thee his chosen employs, 
Silence were fatal ;—speak ! ’’ said the Voice, 
“Sing!” said the Voice, “if the harmonies in 
thee 
Leap to thy lips and thrill on thy lyre; ” 7 
“Nay,” said the singer, “‘’twere needless pre- 
suming. 


What is one strain in the many-voiced choir ?” 
“Tf it be given thee, venture no choice, 
Silence were than! kless ;— sing!” 


said the 
Voice. 


“Shine!” said the Voice, “let the light that is 
burning 
Buried within thee, illumine the way. 
“ Nay,” 8 7, the Christian, “‘ the light is uncer- 


‘ta 
What if ‘it le ad my weak brother astray?” 
“Herald the dawning and earth shall rejoice, 
Darkness is danger -—-shine !”? said the Voice, 


List to the voice that comes echoed from Eden, 
Whispering soft, or in thunderous roll, 
~~ it not “ Nay’ ’ in thy proud¢elf- distrusting, 
Velcome the message that wakens thy soul. 
What if brief failure thy triumph alloys, 
Faithful thy service,—“‘ Well done! ” saith the 
Voice. 


OLD SERMONS. 
[Professor George P. Fisher, in The Independent. ] 


Repetition does not quench the interest 
of speaker or hearer in other places than 





Its value as a food | 


the house of worship. We will not dwell 
| on a circumstance like that of Edward 
Everett’s repetition of his oration on 
Washington before a hundred or more 
different assemblies. Th.s is an excep- 
| tional incident. But, on the stage, the 
same play is repeated night after night. 
Eminent actors do not tire of appearing 
in the same character and uttering the 
same Words. ... 

it this argument from the stage is 
deemed unsatisfactory, we might reier to 
the fact that university lecturers repeat 
their courses from year to year, with un- 
diminished interest. But we can draw 
examples from the pulpit itself. Take 
him for all in all, there was no preacher 
of greater power in the last century than 
Whitefield. Hestrongly moved ail minds. 
He drew a contribution irom the pockets 





of Dr. Franklin. Agginst his will and his 
habit, ‘Poor Richard” handed over his 
coin. When Whitefield preached in Yale 


College, a committee of siudents followed 
him out of the chapel and persion on 
him to come back and prolong his dis- 
| course; the only instance on record of a 
| complaint by college students that a ser- 
mon was too short. Whitefield was not so 
great a man intellectually a many other 
preachers then and now. But he was a 
Christian orator of pre-eminent power. 
Now Whitefield preached his sermons ¢ 
over and over. There were some changes 
in the course of repetition, until the dis- 
course had attained to a shape that suited 
him. In contact with his hearers he saw 
where the weapon was duil or bent, and 
he altered it a little from time to time. 
The delivery of a particular sermon sug- 
gested to him points whcre it could be 
mended. But substantiaily the same ser- 
mon, and, in numberless instances, prob- 
ably "iden. ically the same, he preached to 
a multitude of different con; gregations, 
with unflagging warmth on his own part 
and the same vivid interest on theirs. 
We do not tire of reading again the 
roductions which most fasciaate us. 
oems which move us, essays, even novels, 
are re-perused, W hy, if one has suc- 
| ded in giving apt expression to his 
h<«t thought and feeling, should he imme- 
} ¢ a itely tire of it?) Why should he find it 
, ir veaeticable to enter into a discourse, 
ih undiminished fervor, which he has 
| 
i 
| 





tale” 























given once, or more than once? If the 
truth in a discourse is of great moment, if 
the style of composition is fitting, why 
| should the preacher be deterred from ad- 
dressing it to audiences which have nat 
listened to it before? 
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to make many thousand 
homes happy during the 
long Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Catay 
Jogue containing a variety of Elegant designs. It wil] 
be mailed free. 

* ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 
BRATTLEBORO, Vr. 


AN Contains 4 Sets Reeds, 12 


PATTERSON Stops. Sub Bass and Oct. 


Coupler. Shipped on 15 days’ 
$65 | trial. Handsome tituminated Card 


|} with full particularsfree. Address 
PATTERSON, 


| DRAWER 12, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES | 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KNABE & Co. , 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore. 112 Fifth Av enue, N. Y. 


J. J. HEPPE, 828 Arch Street, 
PIANOS and ORGANS, 


ALL BEST MAKES. CASH OR ON TIME. 


MUSICA CONES, & C47 THCHT « Co. 


* Manufacturers, Ste 
Croix, Switzerland. Salesrooms 
at 1018 Chestnut St.. Phila. Opp. Opera House. 
T= MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 


FREE. farscnOrguninate., Pilias ba 
CHURCH&PARLOR A BAXTERC.SWAN 


URNITURE 244.S0.2"4 aS. 
MF'D BY PHILA. 
















CHURCH FURNITURE. 


S. S. BANNERS, 
R. GEISLER, 
_127 Clinton Place (W. 8th ‘St.), N. Y. 


c30" DWELLING 
FINISHED in BRONZE anv POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J, WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


Sunday-School 
BANNERS 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel\s of Pure Copper and Tin for Charche® 
Schools, Fire enn FULL 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Posceaiy ba, te to the public since 
. Church,Chapel, Schooi, Fire Alarm 
and omer bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e.. &c. ces and cata- 
logues sent free, Address 

H. McSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 











IN - ad 
and 
GOLD. 

































And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating every subject 
for public exhibition, ete. A rRoFITaABLE BUSINESS FOR 4 MAN WITH 
SMALL CAPITAL. ‘Also, magic lanterns for home amusement. 119- 

ge illustrated atalogue rrex. McA LLISTER, Manufactur- 
Optician, No, 49 Nassau | St. New York. 


AGIC LiMn: Se 
i CT. AAG AN, Ph jla.,Pa. 


Hayward’ soomnmnqan wine, unfermented. Price’ 
reduced. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby. Mass. 























WANTED. 


Unlike any other Lap-board made. 
Holds itself on the lap. 
you place it. Weighs only 2 

Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 


126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory, Particwars free 





INO Slipping. 
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J.B. WATKINS & Co., 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 


FARM MORTGAGES t 


@ 
Oo Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payable at 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 








Interest 


sas> Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


Guarantoed 





Aggregate amount, - - - - $5,049,700 
Tota! amount of interest.earned and paid on the day it matured, - $1,594,500 
Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 

Aggregate amount, - - $833,600 

All duly paid—no foss or arrears. 
Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 
Five years, - - . - $416,800 
All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, - $2,428.100 


Number of investors in these mortgages, 1200, each one can testify that ali 
our representations have been fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms and testimonials and have them when needed. Address 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. r 
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to th 
PROVInence LrHocRdPs > 


PROVIDENCE. #./.@ 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 








Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geoarasliy 


ay od the work just where | 


and Natural History, 


With Numerous Illustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Biblyo, an English Dictionary, 
anda BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the first two is universally admitted ; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of acertain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it. is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and freqnently expressed, by the inteiligent Bible read- 
ers of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the 


need of such a work. ‘Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the publishers 
now offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 
-OF THE— 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CGEOCRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and supcrintendence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide 


and general usc, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned inthe Bible 















which can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers 
and of every custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference 
is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many 

other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in dete nz questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting 
the mistakes of previ ous tn vestigators. It contai iently complete history and analysis of each of | 
the Books of the Bible, every article being entirely rel and many of them the resul 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[February 9, 1884. 








the Ist 
i 


That those who are asked to subscribe for 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 
the year 1884 is here made. 


The department of lesson helps will not be 
permitved to drop below the highest standard 
ever attaneid, The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- 
can Revisers, and for the New Testament 
Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C. Hazard, 
Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 
will continue their helpful contributions. 


In addition to these regular contriouvors, 
various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 
similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among 
the articles arranged for, the following may 


be named as already secured for the first six 
months of 1884: 

By DR. T. J. CONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers:—The Text of 
the New Testament and its Editors, 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
American Revision Committee:—The First Chris- 
tian Council. 

By EX-PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, of Yale Col- 
lege, Chairman of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers:—The Brother of our Lord, and 
the Epistle of James. 

By PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, ot the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary :—The Relations 
of the Acts to the Epistles. 

By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, England :—The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 

By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methedist 
Episcopal Church :—The Power of the Tongue. 

By DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON :—Jewish 
Social Worship in the Dispersion. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, of New York :—Faith 
and Works: the Theology of Paul and James. 

By PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland :—Living in the Light of God. 
By PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary :—The Contention 
between Paul and Barnabas. 

By PHILIP SMITH, author of the “Student's Old 
and New Testament Histories,” London, England: 
—Macedonia in the History of the World and of 
Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Independent, New York :—Traces of Extinet Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul. 

By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College: 
—Light from the Classics on Paul’s Journeys. 

By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow 
University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. 

By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological 
Seminary :—A Lesson from the Bereans. . 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament 
Evangelist. 





By PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, of Harvard Uni- 
versity :—The Athens of Paul’s Day. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Col- 
lege :—Culture asa Substitute for Religion. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston :—Under which King ? 

By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :—Earnest Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, of Yale College -— 
The Limits of Man’s Philosophy. 

By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

By BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church :—The Resurrection. 

By CANON W. H. FREMANTLE, author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life, Cambridge, England :—The 
Bounds of Christian Freedom. 

By DR. ARTHUR MITCHELL, of Cleveland :—A 
Scene in a Roman Prison. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAM STRONG, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.:—Obedience to 
Authority. 


In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 
already promised, are but few of the many 
which will appear during the year: 

By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT:—How a Teacher can 
get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. 

By DR. J. W. DULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the 
Opening Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR. :—The Superintendent 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN B. SMITH :—The Superintendent’s Ques- 
tions from the Desk. 

By REV. T. C. BOYKIN :—The Teacher’s Work in 
School and Out. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut 


By M. C. HAZARD :—Linking the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 

By B.F. JACOBS :—Using the Bible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 


By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 


By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board. 

By PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :—Hints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—How to Secure the Church 
Attendance of Scholars. 

By REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

By JOHN WANAMAKER :—Auxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school. 

By REV. F. N. PELOUBET :—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-schools, 

If a club of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 


At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a year, The 
Sunday School Times costs subscribers less 
than two cents a week, thus giving over eight 
pages fora cent. Its size and frequency of 
issue enable it to give so large a variety of 
help to the study of the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 


The Sunday School Times is valued highly 
in many homes as an excellent paper for the 
family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 
school work, its variety of general reading 
matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 
found helpful and interesting in any home. 
See Subscription Terms on another page, 
and don’t overlook the provision made for 
the small schools. 
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It Wouldn’t Pay to 


Invite You 


To the great “ Clarin’ up Time” 

unless we had ample entertain- 
ment for you in the way of sharp 
Bargains in Clothing. It would 
react against us the next time 
we should ask your attention. 
Therefore the Bargain lines are 
kept very full, and you will find 
us ready to redeem all the prom- 
ises of the last two weeks upon 
demand. 


WaNAMAKER & Brown 


Oak HALL, 
8. E. Cor, Sixth and Market Streets. 
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SEWING MACHINE 
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MACHINE, 
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C orreEcrT. 


Tt has special designs in Woodwork that are Artistic, 
Elegant, and Durable. It has a finer set of attach- 
ments on ony ¢ ainer. Both Woodwork and Attach- 


ment ar tents, and can only be obtained 
mith ho" DOMESTIC. on 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Company, 


Broadway and Fourteenth St., New York. 
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any reason. 


25 Patterns WILTONS, $1.70 
Usual market price from $2. 

25 Patterns VELVETS, $1. 30 
25 Patterns $1.00 TAPESTR 


25 Patterns Best EX 


Lower prices in Cotton Chains. 
Medium and Low Grades. 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR 


RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


To Secure from us the GREATEST BARGAINS ever offered by any house for 
No one should miss this chance to buy the highest grades of Carpets 
at prices asked elsewhere for inferior qualities. 

r yard.— Best goods made for wear. 
0 to $3.00. 


ard.— Wear next best to Wiltons. 


BRUSSELS, 8Oc. per yard. 
Lower grades at less prices if wanted. 

(TRA SUPER INGRAINS, 75 cts. 
15 Patterns Best EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 65 cts. 


We have also a large assortment of the Newest and Handsomest Patterns in the Best, 
Being Manufacturers, we can save you intermediate profits. 
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Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in goo 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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“THE FERRY,” 


The last work of the late 
A. F. BELLows, just en- 
graved and now ready 
His other recent works 
all in stock. 
“THE OLD MILL 
. “THE INLET, 
“AT DAWN,” “ A PEACEFUL 
EVENING,” “THE RIVERSIDE INN.” 
Etchings, Engravings, Paintings and Mir- 
rors. Exquisite Picture Frames. All the 
ROGERS GROUPS. Hon. Sec. for the Ameri- 
can Art Union. 
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FERSONS having VIEWS they wish mounted 
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DEWITT C. WILLIAMS. 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 
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